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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, — 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distress ng sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





Bournville Cocoa 
Chocolate 


“THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.’—The Medical Mag. 


We take this opportunity to‘ state that we are supplying our trade 
customers with as large a quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the 
Government restrictions in raw materials permit, and express our regret 
for any inconvenience the public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 
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Unexcelled for Comfort and Quality. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ESSENGER & Co., Lia., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





CONTRACTS for War Materials are now practically completed, and 
facilities are being afforded for Controlled Firms to resume normal 
business as soon as practicable. 

ESSENGER & Co. are therefore in a position to devote their augmented 
Plant and Material Resources to the Construction and Heating of 
GLASSHOUSES upon their well-known special methods, based on 

experience extending over 60 years. 





Ilustra‘ed Catalogue on application. Plans and Estimates free. 


SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN, 





In Tin Boxes, 1/3, 1/10 and 3/6, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





“SMOKELESS 
DIAMOND” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 
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TREDEGARS 


5 & 7. Brook Street 


London Wt 


PERIOD DECORATIONS 
RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Tredegars Ltd, Mayfair 1032-1033 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








The Self - sacrifice 
and Devotion of 
Seamen have, by 
God’s Mercy, made 
possible our Victory 





Founded 1856. 


HE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
is the greatest agency in the world 
ministering to the spiritual and social needs of our 


BRITISH SAILORS 


in all the PRINCIPAL PORTS 
AT HO'ME AND ABROAD. 


FUNDS ADMIRAL Sir ROBERT 


LOWRY, K.C.B., after visiting 
are very the great Commercial Ports in 
urgently England and Ireland, said : 


needed “The work which The Mis- 
for extensions in S!0"S to Seamen is doing ex- 
the Ports of ceeds the twork of all the 


Belgium and_ other Societies put together.” 
Northern, France 





Old Coins & Medals 

ce pee; Please SEND a GIFT as 
he Society's 

benefit. .  @& THANKOFFERING. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, STUART C. KNOX, 
11, Buckingham St., Strand, London,?W.C. 2. 


Secretary. 














The Need is_ Greater than Ever for the 


CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 
in the OCCUPIED DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 


in Demobilization Camps and Ports, 


as well as at home, and in France, Belgium, Malta, 
Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, East Africa, and India; many hundreds in all. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE 

towards Upkeep, and towards opening of scores of urgently needed 

centres in German towns and villages. 

GENERAL SIR HERBERT PLUMER, G.C.M.G., writes :—‘t Many 
thanks for the great help given to the troops of the 2nd Army by 
the work of the Church Army. I hope that they may be able to 
continue their work for the troops now that we have become the 
Army of Occupation.’ 


THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP GWYNNE, D.D., C.M.G., Deputy 
Chaplain-General to the British Forces in France, writes :—*‘ The 
need of Church Army work among the troops is, if possible, greater 
than ever, during the periods of the Armistice and of Demobilization, 
which will be a trying time for the men and full of difficulties. The 
military authorities are naturally alive to this, and are urging on 
the Church Army the importance of increasing their work to the 
uttermost during thistime. ...... To meet this new situation 
the Church Army in France is in need, not only of greatly increased 
funds, but also of many fresh workers, both men and women.’’ 

Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,’’ payable to Prebendary 


Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Pryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1. 


(The Church Army War Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916 ) 








SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE'S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELPP 














3,000 In-Patients. 


Attendances 


“ree GNorthern Central Hospital, 


yearly. HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (7° “North London) ~NEEDS HELP. 


£45,000 
REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
400 Beds for 
Wounded Soldiers 
and Sick Civilian 
Patients. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 








London Association 
for the BLIND. 


Gist Anniversary 


Teaches — Clothes — Employs — Pensions— 
Convalesces and generally cares for the Indus- 
trious Blind Men and Women of all classes. 


N.B.—Has made Blind Women entirely self-supporting. 
Has provided a delightful Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. 


HELP US IN THIS OUR HOUR OF NEED. 


Carried on entirely by Honorary Workers. 
No waste in salaries. 3 
Please send something to Rev. Dr. H. G. ROSEDALE, F.S.A., etc., Hon. Sec., 
102, Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 








Blind Girls at work. 





SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
President & Director— Vice-President & Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare s-lected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Int 8—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 
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PEACE OFFERING APPEAL FOR 
250,000 FLORINS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 


Kingsland Road, E. 8, 


Has “carried on” throughout the WAR, but is now in 


SERIOUS NEED OF, -AND BEGS 
FOR, IMMEDIATE HELP. 


If you have not sent your Florin do please send, as helb is so badly needed. 
Your florins will be most thankfully received and faithfully applied. 
Contributions should be sent to the 
SECRETARY, Metropolitan Hospital, London, E. 8, 
Please*make Cheques and Postal Orders payable to *‘ Metropolitan 

Hospital, and cross them a/c Payee only,’’ 


2|- 2)/- 








CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E.2. 

PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 


GrorcE Watts, Secretary. 




















CANCER HOSPITAL cep). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W,3. 

All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs.Coutts &Co. SECRETARY: 
Strand, W.C. 2. Frep. W. Howe tu. 
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Land Settlements and 
Land Law Reform 


HE Reconstruction Committee have suddenly put 

their finger upon a serious obstruction to any speedy 

settlement of soldiers, or anyone else, on the land. 

Last year about this time they pointed out, as has 

often been pointed out before, how cumbrous and 
procrastinating is the process by which a change in the 
ownership of land is effected. It costs a gocd deal to begin 
with, and when the expense of several hundreds is incurred 
in the purchase of a small holding it becomes a very serious 
matter. But the greatest of all difficulties is that of delay, 
and this practically centres rourd the title deeds. On pur- 
chasing land the almost invariable practice is for the buyer to 
submit the title deeds to a lawyer in order that he may in- 
vestigate their soundness. Most of us have had experience 
trom time to time of what happens. It is the pride of a 
good lawyer to be able to pick a hole in the title deeds ; at 
any rate, his reputation depends on his cleverness in detecting 
any inexactitude or dubiety. The process is generally a long 
one. For, your man of law, cautious and careful to an extreme, 
takes nothing on trust, but, as far as he can, investigates the 
nature of the original documents. In consequence it very 
frequently happens that months elapse between the making 
of the actual bargain to buy and the formal delivery of the 
estate into the hands of the purchaser. The best way out 
of the difficulty would seem to lie in a registry of titles. 
Phey would, of course, require a preliminary investigation in 
which the deeds would be subjected to expert scrutiny. 
Phat should have been done years ago, and an enactment 
made that the title thus formally established would hold 
vood for ever, and the owner would then have nothing more 
to do than to register it so that subsequent purchasers would 
not need to go beyond what we may call the grand examina- 
tion of the title deeds. It wou'd cover up the flaws of which 
the lawyer makes so much, ard end a vast amount of litiga- 
tion in regerd to landed property. It should be made possible 





for a man to purchase land at least as quickly and as easily as 
he can buy a yacht or a motor car. 


But the Reconstruction 
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Committee, in a recent report to which we draw attention 
in our “ Country Notes,”’:has gone still further. Ever since 
railways were established the owner of land has regarded him- 
self as lucky if his property were required for any purpose 
associated with the public convenience, because when it 
was an urgent matter of constructing railways in Great 
Britain the companies did not mind paying reckless prices. 

The effect may be witnessed to-day. Suppose there is a 
piece of land practically barren, but capable of being turned 
into an inferior kind of agricultural property, the price 
required for it would probably be very small-indeed. Sup- 
pose, however, that by some of the whirligigs of fortune 
this same land became urgently required for a_ rail- 
way or works of any description the owner would 
immediately expect a price far exceeding that for which 
he would have sold it to the agriculturist. Without in the 
least favouring extreme ideas in regard to property in land, 
such as, that land being a necessity, no one is entitled to a 
monopoly of it, it must be admitted that there is a consider- 
able amount of injustice in fixing the charge, not with respect 
to the value of the land to the owner, but rather in regard 
to the need of the purchaser. It seems much fairer that the 
value of the land should be assessed according to a definition 
made by the Reconstruction Committee, at a price which, 
in the ordinary course of events, an owner would willingly 
accept and a buyer willingly give. Suppose, for instance, 
that a part of the land had been sold for agricultural purposes 
at {15 an acre, the owner probably having paid less than that 
for it and the purchaser seeing his way to getting more : then 
that amount might very fairly be taken as the value of the 
land if it were to be acquired for the purpose of forming 
soldiers’ settlements. We have taken the low price of £15 
as an illustration with perfect knowledge that land which 
could only command that sum in the market would scarcely 
be worth having for intensive cultivation. But the principle 
would have applied in exactly the same way if the price had 
been four or even six times as much, assuming that the 
additional value was due to greater fertility. Land which is 
capable of yielding a profit of £10 an acre is worth a great 
deal more than that which, under the most careful treatment, 
is not likely to yield a tenth of the sum. But a great deal 
has been gained if it were agreed on both sides that the price 
fixed should be what a willing owner would expect and a 
willing buyer could give. 

Our purpose at the moment is, however, not so much to 
go into the details of land purchase as to show what a great 
deal must be done tefore this question of settling soldiers 
on the land can be solved. First of all, suitable land must 
be found, and that is not so easy as it may appear. In every 
county there are, practically speaking, blocks of land that 
would serve the purpose 2dmirably, but in many cases they 
are not known except to the native agriculturist. The 
official buyer, therefore, might be puzzled to find them. 
When he has found them he has to go through this long 
and tedious operation, the alternative to that being that 
Parliament should take the matter up and by rigid legislation 
smooth and clear the way for a simpler method of transfer. 
In either case excessive speed is not probable and, indeed, 
scarcely possible. Measures cannot be rushed through 
Parliament in a day, but that makes the moral all the plainer. 
It is that not a moment should be lost in selecting the land and 
making arrangements for the tenants to go in. Even in 
cases which would usually involve a great delay there is 
always a possibility of hurrying things up by a provisional 
acceptance of title deeds, etc., that would hold good i1 999 
cases out of a 1,000. But, in addition to the law's delay, 
further delay is rendered necessary by the need to provide 
each holding with cottage, outbuildings, fences, drains and 
soon. Every county should set about the business in earnest 
at once if those who are to inhabit the cottages are not to 
join the ranks of the unemploved for an indefinite time before 
they are ready. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece te this week’s issue a portrait of 
' Miss Violet de Trafford, whose engagement to Captain 
the Hon. Rupert Keppel, third son of Lord and Lady 
Albemarle, is announced. Miss Violet de Trafford is the 
only daughter of Sir Humphrey and Lady de Trafford. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 


application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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NSTEAD of cargo competing for space, space is now 
competing for cargo,” says Sir J. MacLay in regard to 
commerce on the North Atlantic. The sentence comes 
in a very cheerful statement he has made in regard to the 
improvement in the shipping position which has taken 
place since the signing of the Armistice. The position has been 
eased by a stoppage of the shipment of munitions, the return 
of the merchant cruisers to the Merchant Service Fleet and 
the demobilisation of the colliers. Craft of all kinds previously 
engaged on naval and military work have now been set free. 
Our shipping is no longer being destroyed by submarines, 
and building is going on satisfactorily. He cautions us, 
however, that we are still very far from pre-war conditions, 
but no one could imagine that we could go back to them at 
a bound. A return to the normal must be gradual. Sir 
Joseph MacLay speaks with confidence of the future, but 
points out that the great need of the moment is coal for 
export. ‘‘ On our coal exports,”’ he says, ‘‘ the whole of our 
shipping and financial position depends.”’ As soon as the 
miners returning from the Army get to work the ships will 
no longer be obliged as now to go out in ballast, but they will 
carry outward cargoes, thereby at once relieving the financial 
situation and reducing the cost of imported goods. 


BROADLY speaking, the soldiers’ demonstrations at Folke- 

stone, Dover, and elsewhere which began on Sunday 
were in the nature of a protest against the way in which 
demobilisation is being conducted. They were harmless 
and innocent in character. They show, however, that the 
soldiers do not understand the scheme which has been 
elaborated at headquarters. In point of fact, nobody under- 
stands it. But it may be worth while to summarise the facts 
of the situation as they appear to the eye of the ordinarily 
intelligent reader of newspapers. In olden times it was usual 
to disband an army after a crowning victory. Surrey, for 
instance, when assured of the Scottish defeat at Flodden, 
dismissed the men there and then and let them find their 
own way home to that Yorkshire from which the majority 
of them had come. In our era of a much more complicated 
industrial system and also finer humanitarian ideals no such 
course is possible. In the particular case before the country 
at the present moment it is out of the question. At present 
the only instrument in force is an armistice, and peace will 
not be attained until the enemy nations accept the terms 
which are about to be drawn up by politicians and experts 
at the Paris Conference. It would be rash indeed to halloa 
before we are out of the wood. 


"THERE are Germans who insist that the surrender of their 

country was no more and no less than an agreement to 
accept the fourteen points of President Wilson. But these 
in their integrity have not been accepted as binding by the 
Allies. At any rate, there is a vast difference between the 
formulation of abstract principles and the application of them 
to particular cases. There is a great deal in President Wilson’s 
programme which is capable of varied construction: for 
example, there are wide differences of opinion as to the 
meaning in this connection of the freedom of the seas. There 
may also be objection taken on the part of Germany to the 
indemnification demanded by the Allies. Even if they 
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consent to waive the claim for purely war expenses, an enor 
mous and, it must be added, perfectly just bill must be 
presented to Germany on account of her invasion of Belgium, 
an act from which she was precluded by her own treaty and by 
the ordinary sense of justice which must pervade international 
as well as domestic affairs. There is, again, the wanton 
laying waste in Northern .Franece and, further, the damage 
done to non-combatants without even a colourable pretext 
that military necessity demanded it. We cannot assume 
that the enemy countries, of which Germany is only one, will 
submit to this demand, even though its justice be unassailable. 
Nor must it be forgotten that there is still an army in Germany 
capable of giving trouble, and that Bolshevist sympathisers in 
Russia have openly stated that their case should be fought 
out on the banks of the Rhine. These are the facts which 
prevent anything approaching to complete demobilisation, 


ON the other hand, the case for the soldiers ought to be stated 

with equal frankness and sympathy. They have shown 
themselves heroes in the fight, shrinking from no hardship, 
and ever ready to face the greatest of all sacrifices. They 
would acknowledge readily enough that to ensure the fulfil 
ment of the terms of peace it will be necessary to place an 
army of occupation in Germany, and that to guard against 
any armed resistance the military strength of the Allies must 
be maintained to an extent that would make such resistance 
futile. But when this is allowed it still remains true that 
there is no longer need of an army of such dimensions es 
was needed in the full tide of war. Many who have been 
for a long time at the front and are, therefore, war wear, 
may most reasonably argue that, having borne the heat and 
dust of the fray, it is for others to take their places. Men 
who have not been in the fighting line or who have been 
very recently called up mignat well be used for the army ot 
occupation so as to set free those who have been in it 
for years. Probably, also, they fail to understand the prin 
ciples on which the military chiefs are going. In this country 
people are always in search of some word or phrase that will 
take the place of the blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” At 
present its equivalents seem to be “ pivotal’ and “ key.” 
Exactly why one industry is “ pivotal’? and another not, 
and which men are and which are not “ key”? men are 
mysteries beyond average understanding. The system, in 
a word, requires simplification and speeding up. The military 
authorities, if they know their business at all, are aware ot 
the magnitude of the army which it will be necessary to keep 
in being till the objects of the war are attained. If they 
know this, they know also the number of the men who can be 
safely dismissed. When these elementary principles are 
settled it would seem a comparatively simple task to choose 
the surplus that can be set free with all possible celerity and 
allow them to return to those businesses and occupations 
which are crying aloud for additional man power. 


LONG-SHORE RHYMES. 
The Curlew is a long-shore man, 
Who gleans along the beach ; 
The Cormorant is a parson * 
Who'd rather fish than preach ; 
The poor old Oyster-catcher lives 
A tantalising life, 

He may whistle for the oysters, 

But he has no oyster knife. 

The Crow he is a scavenger, 

And wanders to and fore 

In search of morsels that the tide 

Has left upon the shore. 

The Peewits in the marshes 

Sham broken wings and legs, 

To lure away the men-folk 

Who want to poach their eggs. 
PaoCaG, 


* One of the local names of the cormorant is “ The Isle of Wight Parson ”’ 


[7 is evident that for the next two or three months, that is 

to say, until the spring grass begins to come, the milk 
situation is going to be very difficult, and the Central Office 
of the Food Control has very properly turned the matter over 
to the local Food Controls. It would be impossible for 
London officials to understand the conditions and circum- 
stances governing the milk supply in small towns and rural 
districts. Everybody knows, however, that this contraction 
is due to two causes, viz., the falling off in the number of milk 
kine and the difficulty of procuring suitable food for stall 
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feeding. In some quarters it is complained that the Govern- 
ment has overdone the importation of wheat and neglected 
that of animal foodstuffs. But be the cause what it may,a 
clear duty devolves upon the <dult population to use milk 
as sparingly as possible. The sacrifice is demardod on their 
part for the sake of the children to whom milk is the most 
valuable and necessary food. It will require very great care 
on the part of local officials to regulate the sale so that infants 
and children under nine receive the highest maximum possible 
and their elders are put on a ration that many of them will 
consider severe. But public opinion is strongly in favour of 
saving the milk for children and reducing the supply in other 
directions. 


A CONSIDERABLE change in the method of acquiring 

land for public use is recommended in the Second Report 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction. The most important 
suggestion is that the old basis of ‘‘ value to the owner ”’ 
shou'd be replaced by a general standard of value defined 
as the market price between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller. The mere fact that the lard is acquired under com- 
pulsory powers is not thought to constitute a claim for 
additional compensation. The importance of the alteration 
may be judged from the fact that the usual allowance for 
compulsory purchase is 10 per cent. in England and Wales, 
and in Scotland the price has been, in practice, forty-five 
years’ purchase of the gross annual value, representing in 
recent years nearly 100 per cent. allowance. These are 
arrangements which it is proposed to supersede in a new code 
to replace the old Land Clauses Act. The Committee are in 
favour of abolishing assessments by juries, Justices of the 
Peace and stipendiary magistrates, and are hostile to the 
system of placing adjudication in the hands of an umpire 
and two arbitrators. Under the new system parties would 
be encouraged to come to an arrangement between them- 
selves, but if they wish for an arbitrator he must be appointed 
by the sanctioning authority, who for that purpose will form 
a panel consisting of eminent surveyors and experts. In the 
event of the single arbitrator's decision not being acceptable 
the sanctioning authority will have power to appoint a 
larger and special tribunal which shall have absolute dis- 
cretion over cost. 


OWNERS of land will do well to study this report carefully. 

In the immediate future there is almost certain to be a 
considerable acreage taken over for the purpose of settling 
ex-Service men on the land and otherwise increasing the 
number of small holdings. There ought to be a system 
maintained in doing this so that the burden falls as little as 
possible on any particular landowner. That is a point which 
the Committee have either overlooked or have been unable 
to deal with. The tendency at present is to select the very 
best lard possible for small ho'dings, as, indeed, it is only on 
such lard that the occupant is sure of making a livelihoed. 
In the recommer.dation we notice that power is given for 
taking a part of a property, and this is a matter deserving 
close attention. If local authorities were empowered to take 
the very best of the land for the purpose of making small 
holdings, the remainder would obviously suffer a deterioration 
in value greater than that irdicated by the price. Compara- 
tively bad land can be used profitably where gocd land goes 
along with it. If the good land is taken away it very seldom 
remains profitable. The principle has been long recog- 
nised by many of the County Councils, who have also found 
that disputes arise less frequently when a whole farm or a whole 
estate is acquired and divided among the small-holders by a 
Committee appointed by themselves. If this is not done, 
it almost invariably occurs that every man thinks the piece 
he did not get much better, much more convenient or much 
more advantageous in some way than that which was actually 
ulotted to him. 


STRONG, blunt and aggressive, ex-President Roosevelt has 

been a conspicuous figure in American politics since 1881, 
when lie was chosen to represent a New York City constituency 
as a member of the State Assembly at Albany. His career 
has been marked by integrity and commen-sense. Only at 
Christmas he made a deliverance as to the item of the freedom 
of the seas in President Wilson’s programme, which cut like 
a knife through current controversy. He showed that, without 
the British leet, Europe and perhaps the whole world would 
have come under the barbarous domination of Germany, and 
that British sea power had never been exercised to restrain 
but always to maintain and enlarge the freedom of navigation. 
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He also pointed out the contradiction in terms between the 
maintenance of this doctrine and the effort of the Americans 
to produce a navy which would be far beyond the needs of 
the Republic and the greatest in the world. He emphasised 
the fact that, speaking metaphorically, America, within a 
ring fence, had no need for such a navy as that required by 
the British Empire, which is scattered all over the globe. 
It was ever thus with Mr. Roosevelt. His robust mind went 
clean through circumlocution and unessentials to the 
central principle of a controversy. Whatsoever his hand found 
to do either in politics or sport he did with his might. His 
death is a great loss to America, though probably he would 
have been the last to bewail the fashion of it. An attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism caused him to intimate that his 
health would not permit his standing for the Presidency, and, 
indeed, it threatened to circumscribe his future work. But he 
seems to have passed away painlessly in his sleep and the 
manner of his death need not entirely be deplored. A lingering 
illness would have ill accorded with his fiery and restless 
temperament. 


MESSRS. Longmans, Green and Company have just issued 

a most valuable supplement to ‘ Willich’s Tithe Com- 
mutation Tables.” It has two points of interest: the first 
being an analysis of the chief provisions of the Tithe Act, 1918; 
and the other the Tithe Commutation Tables, 1919-1925, 
followed by the average prices for seven years, showing the 
value of tithe rent charge of {100 from 1848 to Christmas, 
1918, both vears inclusive. The important point in the Act 
is that the tithe rent charge payable in 1918 shall continue 
without alteration until January Ist, 1926. The other clauses 
of the Bill do not call for comment just at the moment. 
They include an arrargement for calculating tithe rent 
charge after 1926, and an emendation of the system of redemp- 
tion. The value of the tithe rent charge of £100 up to Christ- 
mas, 1917, and up to Christmas, 1918, is in each case 
{109 3s. 11d. It will continue at that figure until 1926, 
whatever the septennial average may be. The value is 
above par for the first time since 1882. It had been above 
from 1857 untilthat year. In 1848 it was slightly over par and 
until 1856 slightly under. When the Commutation Act was 
passed in 1837 it was hoped that tithe rent charge would remain 
very nearly at par. Politicians in those days did not and could 
not possibly anticipate the changes in agricultural method 
which the future held in store. The depressicn utterly 
upset their ca’culations ; and those who get up an agitaticn 
because at the present moment it has gone above par ought 
not to forget that long period between 1883 and 1916 when it 
remained considerably below; and those who had ordered 
their affairs on the supposition that an income, say, of £100 
from tithe rent charge would remain {100 found themselves 
in considerable hardship when that income fell by 30 per cent. 


CHELSEA. 
When I must die—and I shall hate it so, 
I'd rather be in Chelsea with my friends, 
The River and the trees and Cheyne Row 
And all the pleasant things that Chelsea lends 
Just for a little time : 
The River and the sunlight and the wind 
All dancing to a rhyme. 


Of course, I'd loathe to leave the things I know 
And no more watch my little fountain play 
And no more hear the little steamers blow 
Their syrens for a measure by the way. 

All through the coloured night 

The steamers and the barges and the tugs 
Dance in a purple light. 


These are the things I love, the friends I know ; 
Oh yes, it won’t be nice to have to go 


Joun B. HansarDe. 


"THE natural curiosity that has been evoked by the many 

recent eulogistic references to Percheron -bred horses 
will be to some extent satisfied by the public sales which are 
being held in various parts of the country. Londoners 


especially will have an opportunity of seeing some two 
hundred heavy draught horses of the American-bred Percheron 
gerade type which have been specially selected for the two 
sales at Tattersall’s on the 16th and 20th of this month. 
They are, of course, being sold in connection with the scheme 
of demobilisation for horses, and belong to the class that 
has proved so very useful under active service conditions. 
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HILE the energies of the country were domi- 

nated by a grim resolution to win the war, be 

the cost what it might, it was too much to expect 

of human nature that calm and steady prepara- 

tion should be made for the future of those 
who were taking an active part in the struggle. A huge 
Reconstruction Committee was, indced, appointed, but 
that was only in the spirit of mechanical routine. History 
will record not without admiration that when a problem 
of this kind was stated those who were hard put to it to find 
money, men and brains to thwart the designs of the enemy 
answered hastily, with one eye on a bill of account and the 
other on a strategic plan, ‘‘ Yes, yes; give them a Com- 
mittee.”” The Committee was duly appointed, and proceeded 
in the time-honoured way of such bodies to call and examine 
witnesses, draw up reports and formulate schemes. But, as 
far as rural reconstruction is concerned, they missed the 
substance and fished for the shadow. In other words, instead 
of planning how to return the combatant to work that would 
at once increase the wealth of the country and reward those 
who did it, they played about with such questions as the 
quickening of village life by the introduction of brass bands 
and “ movies.” They worked at the roof of the building, 
but omitt d to lay the foundation. In consequence the task 
of evolving order out of this chaos remains undone. As 
far as the private soldier is concerned, the Government has 
set going some half-dozen settlements capable of supporting 
at the outside an average of fifty settlers each, and one or 
two County Councils have begun to think of acquiring land. 
Just imagine it—negotiating the purchase of sites for holding 
and homestead while the soldier is waiting for his passage 
home ! 

The case of the discharged officer is at least as urgent 
as that of the private. It was inevitable that the best ard 
bravest of them should take least care for his future. He 
who daily faces the chance of death is not likely to con- 
sider preparation for the time when, according to an old 
Devonshire phrase, he shall ‘comb grey hair.” Nor 
did anyone realise in the middle stages of the war what 
the officer’s position was going to be at the end. It 
cannot be defined in terms of universal application because 
officers have been drawn from all ranks and sections of 
society. They differ in age as well as in position, and this 
becomes of very great importance now. Everyone must 
recognise that five years abstracted from the civil life of a 
youth from college—say, twenty-one years of age when the wat 
started—differ essentially from five years taken from a business 
or profession at the age of thirty. Yet in each case the result 
may be fatal to a career. It has been found in practice that 
‘the ardent collegian of twenty-one (unless his character be 
exceptional) does not at twenty-six turn very naturally to his 
books. The perils and responsibilitics of the field do not turna 
man into student or bookworm. He has gained in strength 
of character and manliness, but lost the submissive docility 
of thought on which the academic character is built. So 
the business or professional man of thirty, after five years 
of military work, has dropped the threads of his old calling. 
Even if the vacancy is there he cannot always go back. 

Physical causes are also at work. Here the settlement 
of the partially disabled is not being considered, but only 
the case of those who, to all outward appearance, are whole 
and well. On the majority of them war has preduced an 
injurious effect, even-if it be imperceptible to a superficial 
glance. The officer is well and strong; he will tell you he 
never felt more fit in his life. Yet the strain of warfare has 
not passed over him leaving him as he was. Eow often in this 
war has a gallant young officer spoken cheerfully and con- 
fidently to his men when he knew them and himself to be 
in a tight place? Eow often has he found it necessary to 
assume a reckless defiance of shells and machine guns when he 
knew he might be their next victim? Fortunately for our 
Army, heroism of this kind comes naturally to the British 
officer. But his nerves cannot be exposed for years to 
occasional strains of this kind and show no ill-effect. It 
may not have been necessary to treat him for shell-shock, 
and yet the physician knows how hopeless it is to expect him 
to concentrate on his ordinary business or strdy. Quiet ard 
calm and open air and wind and sunshine are the forces which 
alone can coax bim back to the normal. 


That this is a fair statement of the mental and physical 
state preduced by war is indisputable. We have set it forth 
for the double purpose of showing the material which has to be 
dealt with ard as suggesting the more promising form of 
treatment. One effect of it has been to make a large number 
of officers give ear to the advice of those who say that for those 
who have any taste for country pursuits, agriculture offers 
by far the most suitable career. 

What proportion of soldiers wish to go on the land is 
not easily determined. If one were to go by the advertise 
ments which are appearing in the papers just now, it might 
be thought that the number is few. Captains and majors 
and lieutenant-colonels galore advertise for such posts as 
that of manager or managing director. They ask for City 
work, but are willing to go anywhere abroad on business 
carrying a good salary. Willingness to go anywhere to do 
anything is freely expressed. Only a few mention pre-war 
employment as indicating what they now require. Here 
and there one advertises his willingness to accept the agency 
of an estate, or informs possible employers that the doctor 
has ordered country life as a sedative to disordered nerves. 

The officer who wishes te enter agriculture as a profession 
rarelv advertises in the papers. It is of no use for him to 
do so, because at present he lacks qualifications. From the 
cases with which we have come into personal contact it is 
easy to see that the majority have had their pre-war ambitions 
wrecked. Many went straight from the university, many 
from special preparatory studies following the university. 
They have cither forgotten their bookish learning or are unable 
to bring the loose ends of it together; they have graduated 
in a different university, that of life itself. It must be kept 
in mind, too, that a proportion of them have already incurred 
responsibilities. Some, with what the worldly wise call 
the most foolish imprudence, have cither taken to themselves 
Wives or are anxious to do so. It is the natural 
when a man is getting on in the late twenties or thirties, 
and certainly a State impoverished of its manhood cannot 
atford to discourage them from following it. But obviously 
the preparation that would be perfectly appropriate in the 
case of a youngster of eighteen would not be suitable for 
them. We understand that it is in contemplation to arrange 
for them a three vears’ course of study in agricultural science 
with the end in view that they may qualify for such posts 
as those of agricultural expert or county organiser. This 
is not a plan likely to arouse enthusiasm. The average man 
of maturity who has lost four of the most precious years 
in which he hoped to make his mark in the world, anxious 
to marry and to make up for lost time, will be aghast at the 
idea of having to spend three years in mastering the chemistry 
of the soil, to say nothing of its zoology and geology, in addition 
to the technique of farming, before he can make a start. 
Nor is the idea one to commend itself to the County Councils. 
In order to ensure success it is incumbent on them to secure 
the very best that can be obtained as experts. A few counties 
only have obtained organisers whose work is of priceless 
value, and the others are beginning to see the need of following 
theirexample. Onlv a very select few of any body of students 
are suitable for the work. 

What is needed is quick intensive preparation. This 
should take the form either of a short but well planned course 
at a college where a farm is under practical management, or a 
similar period with a successful and cdvanced farmer. Aftet 
all, how many men have succeeded on a farm to which they 
have come after realising a fortune, small or great, in some 
profession or industry remote from the land? Let the young 
officer farmer get 2 gocd idea of the routine and practice of 
his craft and he can make a beginning. If he settles in a 
county which has secured an agricultural organiser thoroughly 
practical and capable, the official should be specially commis- 
sioned to keep an eye on the farm of the ex-officer and be ready 
at any time to help him out of a difficulty, give him expert 
advice and show how to rectify the inevitable mistakes. 
The County Council can at the same time elaborate the 
excellent system of getting the very best men in their 
department to come and give a talk and answer questions, each 
on his speciality—cereals, artificials, live stock, the soil and 
soon. With such help any man of ordinary intelligence and 
application would be able to increase his knowledge and 
efficiency annually. Everybody knows now that the man most 


course 





capable of improvement under teaching is not the young 
student, however anxious, but the man who is actually 
farming and therefore very fully alive to the difficulties 
which are difficulties to him, whatever they may be to his 
neighbour. 

A third course is to put the young officer on a reclama- 
tion at once, not to direct but to work under order and guid- 
The Government is pledged to undertake schemes of 


ance. 
there are few County Councils in Great 


reclamation, and 
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Britain where it cannot be successfully carried out. The 
allotment holders, where they have been permitted access to 
waste and common, have opened the eyes of local agricul- 
turists to the possibilities of land hitherto allowed to go to 
scrub or poor grass. Where the clue has been given it should 
be followed up. In working at a scheme of this kind carried 
out on the best lines the novice would receive inestimable 
practical instruction in regard to soil and its treatment, 
manuring, cropping and cultivation generally. 





THE AFRICA 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


LIPHANTS are distributed widely throughout suitable 
parts of Africa. In the days before men were armed 
with efficient firearms they were very numerous in Southern 
\frica. The descriptions given by such hardy hunters 
and keen observers as Cotton-Oswell, Gordon-Cumming 
and Selous make one long to have been in Africa in the days 
when not only elephants but all game were to be found in such 
profusion. Whereas both Cotton-Oswell and Selous found 
their elephants apparently at all times in open country, with 
no more protection than the ordinary thin bush which character- 
ises large parts of Africa, in many parts they seem, to some extent, 
to have changed their habits and to preter forests, mountains 
and inaccessible swamps. 

| have had personal experience of elephants in such widely 
divided parts as Somaliland and Senegal, and in Central Africa, 
various parts trom the Nile southwards, and their choice of 
varies considerably. In East Africa they seem to 
bamboo-clad mountains of Kenia and Wilmanjaro 


1] 


country 
prefer the 
and other lesser mountain ranges to any other type of country. 
This is the more surprising as bamboo forests grow at high 
altitudes, and the elephant, with his comparatively thin skin 
unadorned with hair, must find the cold extremely trying ; for 
the sun hardly penetrates the gloom of these forests, and the damp 
of the clouds which constantly overhang them adds to the dis- 


comtort of the place. Food is here abundant. 

In other parts, such as the Wakamba country, they 
live in dense thorn bush. Here they have the advantage 
of getting their backs and sides automatically scratched 
for them by the long, spiky thorns as they push a way 


N ELEPHANT 
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through, but they get little protection trom the sun. In 
ex-German East Africa they ,mostly spend the wet season 
in the forests around Iringa and Kilmanjaro, descending for the 
dry season to the immense swamps which form one of the most 
unpleasant features of that country. On the Nile also, and in 
the Katanga province of the Congo, they make for the swamps 
to cool themselves during the dry season. One of the most 
remarkable things about the White Nile is the way in which 
elephants are found far out in the ‘‘ Sud,” apparently miles 
from any secure foothold. In these flat localities, as in Portu- 
guese East Africa and parts of the West Coast, they have little 
choice of altitudes, and merely choose the drier parts in the 
In Somaliland they live in the driest and most 
arid of deserts. It is true that there are only a few of them, 
but in the places in which I have seen them no water existed for 
many miles, except wells sunk in the dry bed of a river, and these 
wells were occupied always by nomad Somalis watering their 
flocks and camels. I have no doubt these herds paid a visit 
every now and then to the well watered hills of Abyssinia. 


wet season. 


What strikes one most is that what they aim at is remoteness. 
The only places I know of where one is likely to find elephants 
close to human habitations are Uganda and the Nile. 

For some reason they seem to have less respect for mere 
man in these parts than elsewhere, and this in spite of the fact 
that they have been soundly shot throughout these parts. | 
have frequently seen villages with tracks all about them, and 
have been told by the villagers that they are careful to remain 
in their huts and keep quiet while the elephants unconcernedly 
tramp about close outside. On such occasions they sometimes 
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IN THE HEAT OF THE DAY. 


do great damage to the shambas and cultivated land. The — it is only by chance they find themselves in the vicinity of the 





natives then try to drive them away with shouts, but it is not rivers which form the raison détre of most villages rhe 
always they succeed. On occasions the elephants will stand ordinary fare of the elephant is the green shoots of various 
their ground, and woe to the villager who gets too near. But a trees. Elephants are most destructive in their methods, smashing 


merciful Providence arranges that during the wet season, when down trees and great branches to get at their food more con 
the crops are growing, elephants retire from the rivers to the veniently. One can frequently follow a herd by the devastation 






remoter parts. In the rains, water is found anywhere, so that left in their wake. <All the accompanying photographs were 
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IN THE SCRUB. 





IN THE 


taken during the dry season, and the lack of good food is notice- 
The 


a few depressions where enough moisture has remained to 


able in them. long grass has been burnt, except in 


prevent the grass from catching fire. The trees are stunted by 


the annual fires, and at any time are only sparsely covered with 


leaves ; so the elephant has its time cut out to fill its capacious 


interior. Some of these photographs were taken of a herd of 


several hundreds, so it is not surprising that a herd ot 


elephants whose daily consumption must run into probably 
must travel considerably to be able to 


a hundred tons, 


satisfy their appetites. Their siesta at noon consists merely 
halt, 
together in such a way as immensely to increase the heat, they 


of a preferably under shady trees, when, crowded 


stand gently flapping their enormous ears backwards and 


forwards, throwing dust and grass on to their backs and 


generally enjoying a well earned rest. The young ones will 


occasionally have a game, especially when the sun gets a bit 


lower. I have seen two little fellows havea mock battle, for all 


the world like puppies at play. One would put down his head 


and charge the other. They would then interlace trunks and 


eventually one would fall over, making feeble protestations to 


the other on top of him, and stimulating him to a fresh 
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BUSH. 


offensive when he seemed inclined to slacken by pushing 
him with his legs or trunk. The little fellows, some apparently 
under three feet in height, used to feel the heat. On several 
occasions the herd, having got my wind, has moved off, and 
the heat and fatigue have been so great that, after a time, the 
calves objected to going on. This is the time for trouble if one 
is too persistent, for the solicitous mothers fiercely resent the 
intrusion of strangers at such a time and the greatest caution 
is necessary. 

I usually found myself in agreement with the calves and 
decided on returning to camp, for it is no joke following 
elephants in the heat of an equatorial day in the dry season. 
The elephants, compelled to cover the ground to find enough 
food, had usually got many miles from the river on which our 
camp was, so that one had done a hard march before coming 
them at all, 
occupied in stalking them. 


and the next few hours would be 


Time after time, on approaching a 


up with 


group, one would find that a bunch of stragglers were certain 
to get one’s wind if one went on. So one had to wait for them 
to get out of the way, and by that time the group one was after 
That My camera, a 
reflex of no mean weight, was slung round my neck, and only 


was gone. entailed a further chase. 





HUDDLED TOGETHER WITH 


EGRETS ON SENTRY DUTY. 
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the hard training entailed in continual safaris enabled me 
to carry on; and just as one had begun to get close up, the 
wind would shift, and one’s presence given away, especially at 
this, the hottest time of the day, when all, especially the calves, 
had begun to object to further marching, the temper of the 
cows in particular would give out. On many occasions I have 
had to run miles, carrying the camera strung round my neck 
and a heavy rifle in my hand, continually testing the wind 
and cutting across it. Mv 
gunbearer and I cutting across the wind would try to get away 
to a flank, but in a big herd there was often a difficulty 
in finding a flank. The wind, always tricky at the approach 
of the rainy season, would shift again and a fresh chase would 


The cows would charge in a mass. 


By dint of never going up close to the cows, unless the 


ensue. 
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bloodthirsty 
rhe 
lack of big bulls dates from the days, ten years or so ago, when 


had no tusk on the other side, so the 


thoughts which crept into my mind were controllable. 


tellow 


one influx of poachers from East Africa made a great harvest of 


ivory. One man was credited with three months’ 


shooting. 


#5,000 1n 
These poachers were frequently sportsmen of the 
highest standing and, unlike the Boers and the buffalo hunters 
of America, shot what they needed only, and with discrimina- 
tion; so the number of elephants in those parts is undimin- 
ished, and only the old bulls, whose existence was not strictly 
necessary to the race, have disappeared. +. 

the 


day, keeping themselves cool by spraying themselves continu- 


In swampy places, elephants often stand entire 


ally with water which they shoot out of their trunks as from 





ON THE 
wind was particularly steady and by the 
ones less troubled by domestic affairs, I managed to get many 
photographs without a casualty on either side. As will be 
seen in the pictures, big tuskers were few and far between. 
In one a small herd is shown consisting entirely of bulls. 
One has a fine tusk, probably 60lb., perhaps more. But this 


specialising on 


OUTSKIRTS 


OF A BIG HERD. 


When in they always 


accompanied by egrets, which sit on their hosts’ backs, making 


a fire hose. the swamp are nearly 
a succulent meal of the many parasites which all pachyderms 
entertain so largely. The presence of elephants in a swamp 
is advertised for miles by these birds, which circle round and 


settle again continually. 
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THE WEASEL AND THE COCK GROUSE. 

EAR to my house is a deep, sheltered glen lined by 

elegant groves of silver birch, and in the winter the black- 

game and grouse come down from the heights to feed 

on the delicate shoots of these trees. I have seen them 

literally laden to their topmost branches with black- 
game, and a few days ago, while rabbiting in the glen, I was 
surprised to see a weasel at least 18{t. up one of these trees 
elaborately stalking an old game bird slick in view of the whole 
(drive. The old bird was watching him with apparent amusement, 
and, as he drew nearer, the bird moved further towards the 
tips ot the branch, till finally, with a mocking croak, he 
hopped to the next tree, then derisively looked the little 
animal in the face. After an angry chatter the weasel proceeded 
to claw, fall and slide to earth, while every blackcock along 
the grove turned to watch him. 
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NOTES 


In deep snow the weasel is thoroughly at home, and it then 
matters not to him how wildly the gale blows or the blizzard 
drives, for he is secure from all beneath his roof of snow. He 
is as much at home in deep snow as an otter is in water, rising 
through the crust just as an otter rises to the surface of the mill 
stream, and diving below again as his fancy dictates. In deep 
heather he can run as quickly through the roots far below the 
snow’s surface as he can run at any time, and he is now no longe1 
dependent upon mole runs for getting within striking distance 
of his quarry out in the open. The covey of partridges, huddled 
together for warmth, is located from afar, and rising to the 
surface in their very midst he is certain of at least one victim 
before they can even recover from their surprise. Similarly 
he snaps up many a tit, lark or redwing sleeping on the snow 
approaching from below and pulling the poor victim under, 
just as a fly is taken from the surface of a pool by the trout 





lurking in the depths. On one occasion I found the remains 
of a grouse which, surprised in this way, had actua!ly risen into 
the air with the weasel clinging to it, flying eighty or ninety paces 
before they fell. The bird had headed for the burn, falling 2tt. 
short of the water, and here a tremendous struggle had taken 
place, the grouse trying to reach the stream and the weasel 
tugging it hack. Later he had tricd to drag it into a cranny 
under 2 boulder, and since the body of the bird was much too 
large to go, he had actually pulled its head off in his infuriated 
endeavours. The weasel does not fare badly at any time, 
vet there are reasons when he has really to hunt for his living 
instead of merely setting out to slaughter far more than he can eat. 

H.'M. Bi 

ROBIN CUCKOOS, WAGTAIL CUCKOOS AND OTHERS. 


Referring to the curious habit of the cuckoo brought to 
the attention of the public by Mr. Edgar Chance’s article in our 
issue for October 26th, 1918, another cuckoo student, Mr. E. E. 
Pettitt, writes that he has found a cuckoo which laid each of its 
eggs in a reed warbler’s nest. He goes on: 

‘* What is true of reed warbler cuckoos I have found equally 
true of cuckoos parasitic upon other species, although in the 
latter case I have not yet been successful in finding the parasite’s 
full clutch—the word ‘ clutch’ should be used to describe all 
the eggs laid by any one cuckoo, just as it is for those laid by a 
bird of any other species. The only difference is that the cuckoo’s 
<lutch is scattered in the nests of several dupes, while other birds 
place theirs in nests of their own building. Mr. Chance’s clutch 
of eleven of the meadow pipit cuckoo is very likely the largest 
vet discovered in this country in any fosterer but a reed warbler. 
\ round dozen for the clutch of a reed warbler cuckoo is not 
uncommonly tound. In the case of any other race of cuckoo 
her eggs are more difficult to discover, for it is but cav-ely that 
one finds a sufficient number of dupes congregated in a workable 
area. I have heard of a large robin cuckoo clutch, but the 
iinder was exceptionally favoured, inasmuch as the robins built 
their nests on the ivy-covered walls of a compact garden area, 
and all that he had to do was to go round periodically and beat 
the ivy. 

‘Now, it is beyond question that each cuckoo favours, 
or, rather, is parasitic upon, a particular species. Thus these 
birds are divided into races, such as pipit cuckoos, wagtail 
cuckoos, robin cuckoos, reed warbler cuckoos, hedgesparrow 
cuckoos, etc. When there are sufficient opportunities, every 
egg laid by a particular cuckoo will be placed in nests of her 
particular dupe. 

* It is difficult to decide with any certainty upon the average 
size of the cuckoo’s clatch, for one can but very rarely be sure 
that one has accounted for every egg laid. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be far wrong to give ten as the usual number of eggs 
laid in a season. 

( ‘ The books say that the cuckoo is polyandrous, a state- 
ment that is probably based on an often noticeable preponder- 
ance of males. Be that as it may, | have known two cuckoos 
to pass the season as a true mated pair. I identified the male 
by a peculiar kink in his voice, and there were no other males 
within reach. These two birds spent much ot their time in 
each other’s company, but the cock would often roam around, 
and roosted in a1 elm tree 200yds. away from the reed warbler 
colony where his mate was cepositing her eggs. I have met 
with so many cuckoos living, as far as | have been able to judge, 
as true pairs that I think it to be the rule: at-least, [have found 
no conclusive evidence of polyandry. 


HOW THE CUCKOO STUDIES HER DUPE. 


* The cuckoo, as is customary with most birds, returns vear 
after year to the same spot. Certain places are so much in favour 
with cuckoos that they will almost of a certainty, so long as there 
are dupes, attract another cuckoo, should the former occupier 
have met with misadventure on passage, or in her winter 
qquarters. 

“ From my own observations | can find no real exception 
to the rule that a cuckoo insists upon having a tree, or something 
that will do duty for a tree, in her area, to use as a post of vantage 
whence she can watch the doings of her intended dupes. If one 
thinks of the eggs one has discovered, one will probably recollect 
that there has always been such a vantage post. Incidentally, 
when an osier bed has been neglected and gone to top, it may 
still harbour a lot of reed warblers nesting in the side shoots. 
But these warblers, in this situation, are rarely victimised by a 
cuckoo, presumably because the actions of the birds are screened 
from her observation. 

“ A cuckoo knows where she is going to put her egg before 
she produces it ; she does not lay it first, and then hunt for a 
suitable nest. We know this from the frequent finding of eggs 
in nests which could only have been discovered by cuckoos either 
seeing the birds building or watching them on the nest when 
completed. Also, to take a reed warbler colony for an example, 
one can, when working it systematically and so knowing the 
state of the nests, select with some degree of confident expecta- 
tion, not to say certainty, the next nest which will hold an egg 
of the cuckoo laying in the area. The element of uncertainty 


is due to the irregularity of the cuckoo in laying, for although the 
nest may be quite ready, the cuckoo my not be laying at the time. 
\ll other birds that one can readily call to mind produce their 
eggs on following days, or on alternate days. 


Not so the cuckoo. 
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We cannot credit her with the ability either to extrude or rétain 
an egg at will, so we can only conclude that for some mysterious 
reason her eggs develop irregularly. In this connection, an old 
and tried reed warbler cuckoo of my acquaintance laid one egg on 
May 24th and another on the next day, before any of her accus- 
tomed dupes had built, and placed them in the care of sedge 
warblers. To the best of my knowledge, and I was constantly 
over her ground, she did not lay again for a fortnight, and then 
confined herself solely to reed warblers for the remainder of the 
season, producing her last egg in July. 

“It is undoubtedly an instinct of the cuckoo to remove an 
egg of her dupe to make room for her own. This instinct is not 
always to the fore, even in cuckoos in which it is highly developed, 
for One is constantly coming across cases where no egg has been 
removed, and this in the areas of cuckoos usually given to the 
practice. In some instances a cuckoo will take; away two eggs. 
I have no proof that as many eggs as three will be removed, but 
it is no uncommon thing to fnd a dupe sitting hard on one of her 
own eggs and a cuckoo’s; and I have met with quite a few 
instances of a cuckoo’s egg alone being assiduously incubated. 
On the other hand, I have several times found cuckoos’ egg:; in 
clutches of five reed warbler’s, and commonly in four, which is 
the reed’s usual clutch; and on some half-dozen occasions 
two cuckoo’s eggs with four reed warbler’s. The last are really 
very remarkable, because they are at least equal to clutches of 
seven, and although I have found thousands of reed warblers’ 
nests I have yet to see more than five rightful eggs in one. 

“ It is customary for the cuckoo to deposit her egg before 
the dupe’s clutch is complete: she would not so readily find 
opportunity to get at the nest were the victim sitting, and this 
probably accounts for the.cuckoo’s egg hatching out either 
just before or about the same time as those it is placed with. 
The whole business of laying and inserting the egg is, as a rule, 
| think, carried out very early in the morning. The dupes verv 
rarely appear to desert ; if they do at times resent the presence 
of the parasitical egg, they would seem to be almost as likely 
to bury it in the lining of the nest. |! have found it so more than 
once. 


PIGEONS FOR SPORT AND TABLE. 

The home of pigeon flying in its modern form is Belgium, where 
it was inaugurated just about a hundred years ago, and so popular 
did it become that the successful flight of a bird from Paris was 
celebrated by a procession and brass bands. An interval 0! 
nearly sixty years elapsed before Englishmen took a hand in the 
game, one of the pioneers being: Mr. N. Barker, who lived in 
Belgium. To-day his blood is among the most prized. The 
chief credit belongs, I believe, to Mr. J. W. Logan, who formerly 
sat in Parliament for the Harborough Division. With meticu- 
lous care, and at the expenditure of considerable money, he got 
together a loft from the best Continental strains, and, although 
he has not raced latterly, his birds ave greatly valued. The 
other week a draft of forty-seven birds from his lofts realised ‘2 
total of £730 by auction, which shows an average of £15 Ios. .« 
bird. Higher aggregate sums have been realised by some of the 
fancy breeds, such as the £1,569 for Mr. Arnold Gillett’s English 
owls, but the average was only about half as much. 

One is safe in saying that well over a million racing birds 
are bred annually in the United Kingdom, and that the National 
Homing Union has a membership of close on 25,000. [am speak- 
ing of the years immediately preceding the war, since when racing 
has been prohibited. With such numbers, the natural assumption 
would be that the country must be vastly overstocked, but for 
the knowledge that in training the fittest only survive, many 
thousands failing to ‘‘ home.’’ Some are lacking in intelligence : 
others, faint-hearted, accept the hospitality of other lofts on the 
way; and some meet a cruel fate from the guns of senseless 
pecsons who shoot at anything that flies. Birds stout of courage 
and wing are needed in order to reach home in some of the longest 
races, such as those from Lerwick or the Faroe Islands for the 
Southern breeders, or some of the French towns for North 
Country folk. As many as 8,000 birds have been flown in the 
Lancashire—Nantes race, requiring two special trains and a 
steamer for their conveyance. Fortified by the confidence that 
racing pigeons can be of service to the country in time of need, 
it is practically certain that enthusiasm will be redoubled in 
years to come. The authorities acted wisely in placing the war 
birds under the charge of Major Osman, an experienced breeder 
and racer. 

Besides these racing pigeons, thousands of people derive 
innocent amusement from the breeding and exhibiting of ,the 
many ornamental varieties with which we are so liberally 
endowed. While some of them are merely eccentric, the majority 
are really beautiful either in form or colour, or both. The purelv 
arbitrary points that are assigned to the ‘different breeds render 
the task of reaching or approaching perfection very difficult; 
but the greater the difficulty the greater the interest to the 
enthusiast. 

Attention is now being given to the production of table 
pigeons, of which the Continental Carneaux and Mondaines are 
among the most useful. Squab breeding may well rank among 
the lesser industries which offer a fair return at a small 
outlay, pigeons multiplying so rapidly that a stud can be 
founded at comparatively little expense. In order to make 
a living, however, it is clear that a large number would have 
to be kept. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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MOLLYMOKES 


OBSERVER’S ACCOUNT OF THE MONOPLANES OF THE 
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R. H, Beck. A BLACK-BROWED MOLLYMOKE AND ITS DOWNY 
The extent to which the cleft of the wide mouth ts carried beyond the rear of the beak ts 
West Point Island, Falklands. 


OLLYMOKE, according to a learned commentator, 
M is a sailors’ corruption of an English word which was 
a cor- 
ruption of a 
German word 
corrupted in 
turn from the 
Dutch! It 
was originally 
the name of 
a species of 
Arctic fulmar, 
but to-day it 
is applied by 
mariners of 
nearly all 
nations te the 
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clearly shown in the young bird Photographed at 


rendered ** mollymoke.” 
the term stood for one oft 
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upcn a ledge on the face of a South Georgian precipice. 
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the sooty albatrosses the most interest- 
ing and exquisite. We began to see 
mollymokes soon after crossing the 
thirtieth parallel of south latitude in 
early November, 1912, and thereafter 
they were with us nearly every day 
during the rest of the voyage to South 
Georgia. It was my custom to keep the 
legion of seabirds interested in the brig 
by trailing bits of fat pork or strips ol 
logger-head turtle meat from the stern, 
and the mollymokes proved to be even 
more inquisitive than the smaller petrels. 
The black-browed albatrosses, 1n_ par- 
ticular, would fly again and again across 
the quarterdeck. jerking up their heads 
like spirited steeds and showing curi- 
osity in every action. Sometimes they 
wiggled their jeet with an amusing 
running motion : sometimes they halted 
so abruptly in the air that it seemed they 
had struck an invisible barrier. uring 
brisk breezes they swept across the stern 
closely enough for me to see the colour 
of their eyes and to hear the humming 
swish of «their stiff quills in the wind. 
hey then presented a splendid oppor- 
tunity for study, not only in ornithology, 
but also in the fundamentals of aero- 
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BLACK-BROWED MOLLYMOKES TAKING FLIGHT. 


Laken on a foggy, lifeless day on the South Georgian whaling banks. The combined action of pattering 
feet and beating wings is required to raise the birds from the surface in the absence of wind. 


nautics, tor I could observe the action of ; . 
elevators and depressors (in the form of tail and broad-webbed the first time we saw sooties, as well as the black-browed and 
leet) and watch the perpetual adjustments of the slender, quivering yellow-nosed mollymokes, idling on the currents of the upper 
planes. Every movement revealed the constant, delicate reactions atmosphere, and flying so high toward the rare blue vault that 
of the mechanism of balance — the gentle,almMost unnoticeable rock- they were almost lost to sight. 
ine and see-sawing of the wings with the bird's body as a fulcrum, At South Georgia we found only the sooty mollymoke 
* banking” or the gauging of the angle of Wing-axis with horizon (Phoebetria palpebrata) as a breeding species, but both its black- 
according to the sharpness of a turn, and the feat of “ shorten- browed cousin and one of the yellow-nosed species (Thalassarche 
ing sail” at a critical moment, the last capability being due to the chlororhynchos) were rather common within the icy fjords during 
important structural advantage of jointed planes, a feature which blizzards and williwaws. Here, too, we had unique opportunities 
man has thus iar been unable to build into h's imitations. to compare the flight of the pearl-grey Phoebetria, or ‘“ the 
\fter groups of the molly okes had followed the Daisy south- Prophet”? with that of the great wandering albatross. Much 


ward for ten days or thereabouts in the 
cold South Atlantic, competition for teod 
seemed to become more keen among 
them. They showed increased excite- 
ment when bait was trailed on lines, and 
would drop like falling pillows trom the 
height of the masthead, spreading wide 
their legs, throwing their bulging breasts 
forward and their heads far back, thus 
assuming most awkward and ridiculous 
iMttitudes on their way to the water. 
Before alighting they stretched down 
the legs and turned. the toes upward 
rhen the huge webs would strike the 
surface obliquely and the birds would 
“lide torward several vards, like boys 
on an ice-slide, before they slowly settled 
into the buoyant swimming position, 
with their pinions held high above their 
backs. But then they often wasted time 
by quarrelling in a laughable, solemn 
way. siding around each other and 
croaking loudly while the bait was 
relentlessly towed out of their reach. 
When, however, the pieces of — turtle 
meat were not attached to lines from 
the vessel, the mollymokes would dive 
for the tood until only the tips of their 
long open wings showed above the surface 
of the sea. 

The evidence was convincing that 
the sume individual mollymokes usually 
followed our vessel for considerable 
periods, although the frequent presence 
of stray birds, singly or in small bands 
tered the population about the brig 
Irom day to day. Birds with dis- 
tinguishing marks, such as a missing 
primary quill or a patch of differently 
coloured, immature or taded feathers on 
some part of the body, cae to be well 
known to us on board. One group ot 
four sooty albatrosses, in particular, 
associated with the Darsy tor the greatei 
part of a week, usually appearing in our 
wake shortly after noon each day. and 
accompanying us majestically until dark. 
(n the misty evening of November 23rd, 
just betore we sighted South Georgia, 
these inimitably graceful creatures wel- 
comed us to their Antarctic island by 
circling round and round our brig, poising 
successively above the golden ball on 
the fore-topgallant-mast. The next 
morning was bright and sunny, and for 





A YELLOW-NOSED MOLLYMOKE. 


Taken in ithe Allantic Ocean. The small bird in the foreground is a Mother Carey’s chicken. 
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A sooty mollymoke banking and wheeling towards the right. This photograph 1 sooty mollymoke crossing the * Daisy's’ stern and flying into the wind, The 


shows the marvellously long, slender and exquisitely efficient wings which givi long, cuneate tail is one of the structural features which make this species 
the bird what an aviator would consider an impossibly low * aspeci ratio.” most graceful fiver of them all, 





A black-browed mollymoke. Effortless planing close above the surface of the Ship-followers. Black-browed mollymokes, tlluminated by the carly mornins 
gently heaving sea. The wings are spread to thetr fullest extent in order ki seen hovering with evident interest above the quarter-deck of the whales 
utilise all the energy that can be derived from a soft breeze * Daisy.” 








Black-browed mollymoke banking as it turns to cross the stern of the A black-browed mollymoke, in a breeze of optimum strength, whistling past 
brig “ Daisv.” within ten feet. 








' 
“ Tyench view” of a mollymoke—stabilising tail spread to fullest extent, jointed ~ Black-browed mollymoke ‘‘ shortening sail” in a manner which tells the initialed 
wings flexed to reduce surface bearing against strong wind. Black-browed that a brisk breeze was blowing when the photograph was made. 

mollymoke. 
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smaller and lighter than its magnificent and renowned relative, 
the sooty undoubtedly surpasses the other in aerial grace ; indeed, 
of all birds in the world, it reaches the topmost pinnacle of 
perfection in flight. 

During late November, the Antarctic springtime, the sooty 
mollymokes were beginning to nest. They made their homes 
on perilous ledges wherever mountain headlands rose abruptly 
from the sea, and while one of a pair was sitting upon the single 
egg, we often saw the other sailing, with inspiring, effortless 
motion, back and forth, back and forth, always passing close to 
its nest and gazing with a white-ringed eye at its quict mate. 
During four months at South Georgia I saw plenty of nests 
crowded against the rough faces of sheer cliffs, as high as 7ooft. 
above the rocky beaches, but there were not more than three of 
them that a man could possibly have reached. Two of these 
were at the Bay of Isles, where we spent several weeks. One 
nest was within 1ooft. of the beach, the other about 12ft. above 
the first, and both were sheltered by an overhanging rock wall. 
In each household the sitting bird apparently dreamed away 
the long weeks of incubation, for we used to see them sleeping 
with their bills tucked under their wing coverts. 

On January 20th, 1913, I clambered up to the lower site 
with a camera. The nest proved to be merely a very slight 
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accumulation of blackish soil. The male parent, which was 
brooding a downy chick, grunted softly and snapped his beak 
with a hollow “ chop.’’ He was comparatively trustful, however, 
and when I had backed away about Oft. (as far as the ledge would 
allow), he snuggled down and began unconcernedly to draw 
blades of grass through his bill, now and then glancing at me with 
a solemn, wide-eyed, perpetually astonished expression, caused 
by his curious, broken, orbital ring. Presently the youngster 
stuck its head out from beneath its sire. It lcoked like a nestling 
vulture because the feathers on the head were very short, while 
long down covered the rest of its body. It snapped its soft little 
bill at me just as the old bird had done. The father albatross 
seemed to try to calm his baby. He bent over it, and kert 
touching its head with his bill, all his actions showing tenderness 
and_ pride. 

When I took the youngster out of the nest it im- 
mediately crawled back, in spite of its very weak legs. The 
instinct to lie in one particular spot from birth until flight is 
possible is strongly developed in this species. It is edsy to 
understand, on once visiting the sooty’s precarious cradle, that 
natural selection could not tail to weed out all restless,’ fidgety 
baby mollymokes, preserving, to perpetuate the race, only those 
which are content to hie low and wait. 





CANADIAN WAR MEMORIALS 


ISITORS to the Canadian War Memorials Exhibition 
will find much to admire and much to discuss in 
the galleries at Burlington House, for the 
committee of organisation has been extremely 
eclectic with its commissions. Artists of the most 
varying ideals have been invited to picture the great deeds 
of Canada during the past four vears. So the connvisseur 
whe cannot wholly love Mr. Augustus John’s vast cartoon 
of a camp scene before Lens may turn for solace to Mr, Edgar 
Bundy’s exuberant chronicle of the landing of the third 
Canadian Infantry Brigade at St. Nazaire. If 
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For’ Gairys always wear helmets on the march, 


Mr. Bundy nor Mr. John seems to meet the mood, there is 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s serenely classical ‘‘ Flanders from 
Kkemmel,” and Gunner Roberts’ ‘‘ First Gas Attack,” a 
disturbing exercise in modernity. Indeed, the committee has 
generously supplied something for every taste and a few 
things not for any taste at all There are Mr. Richard Jack 
and Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Sims, Professor 
Moira and Professor Rothenstein, Mr. Byam Shaw and 
Mrs. Laura Knight, Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Louis 
Weirter—a rich banquet of fact and allegory which will 
provide plenty of food for reflection when it is served in the 
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MARCH. 
(From the painting by A. J. Munnings.) 
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monumental building 
already planned for 
Ottawa. 

Certainly if Sir 
Joshua ever haunts 
these academic 
rooms he must have 
experienced lively 
emotions at the 
Private View last 
week. On the one 
hand he was able to 
listen to charming 
but learned ladies ex- 
pounding the truths 
of Cubism and the 
aims of the Vorticists 
to somewhat tired- 


looking __ Brigadiers. 
On the other were 
more frivolous 


visitors standing on 
a perfect dancing 
floor amid the seduc- 
tive rhythms of a fox 
trot tune from an 
energetic Canadian 
orchestra. But 
Reynolds we know 
was deaf. If his 
shade suffers from 
the same disability, 
perhaps he is to be 
envied, unless he was 
a dancing man, about 
which accomplish- 
ment his biographers 
are silent. In a quiet corner is the Duke of Westminster's 
gift to Canada—Benjamin West’s famous.‘‘ Death of Wolfe.” 
Let us leave the two presidents toge:her discussing Romney’s 
Joseph Brant,” which is also crossing the seas for the 
Ottawa gallery. 

As to the success or failure of many of the more ambitious 
works opinion will differ. There can be but one verdict 
upon Mr. A. J. Munnings’ forty-five cabinet pieces commemor- 
ating the Canadian Cavalry Brigade and the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. They are brilliant. This commission was an_ in- 
spiration upon which 
the committee can be 
congratulated — with- 
out stint. The artist 
was given a wonderful 
opportunity. He has 
made full use of it. 
These extraordinarily 
vivid little pictures 
will delight the man 
who loves horseflesh 
and the joys of the 
field as much as they 
will please the con 
noisseur. The story of 
the Canadian Cavalry 
Brigade was an ex- 
ceptional subject. 
“It was handled by 
its commander with 
the extreme of dash 
and daring in the 
best traditions of the 
famous cavalry 
leaders of the past.” 

The magnificent 
effortsof the Canadian 
lumbermen_ were 
spread across France, 
Central, Jura, Bor- 
deaux, and the Marne, 
and at the cessation 
of hostilities the 
Canadian Forestry 
Corps consisted of 
well over 13,000 men. 

Only a man could 
paint horses with Mr. 
Munnings’ superb 
facility who is in 
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FELLING A TREE IN THE VOSGES. 
(From the painting by A. J. 


Munnings.) 


perfect sympathy with his subjects. His ‘* Strathcona Trooper 
Marching Order,” and ** Fort Garrys on the March,” his tiny 
equestrian portraits, ‘‘ Comte d’Etchegoyen,” “ Major-General 
Seeley,” ‘* Brigade-Major Geotirey Brooke,” are almost impec- 
cable. Mr. Walter Winans used to complain that artists could 
not paint animal life without caricaturing it. Mr. Munnings 
has doubtless already received his unqualified approbation. 
The exhibition as a whole is vigorous and full of life. 
There is no lack of interest. But Mr. Munnings’ contribution 
will excite enthusiasm. HUGH STOKES. 





LOG 
30th Company (Forest of Beilléme). 


LOADING. 


(From the painting by A. J. Munnings.) 
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HEWN _ Frederick Trench, the builder of 

Heywood, died in 1836, having almost reached 

the ripe age of ninety, the estate came into the 

hands of his eldest son, General Sir Frederick 

William Trench, to whom he also bequeathed 
his taste for engineering and civil architecture. During his 
father’s lifetime Sir Frederick worked out a scheme for a 
“Quay along the North Bank of the Thames,” which took 
shape years afterwards as the Thames Embankment. Being 
a member of the House of Commons—he sat for Scarborough 
for forty years—he succeeded in getting the project con- 
sidered by a Parliamentary Committee, and he pressed its 
merits on the then Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
Lord Duncannon, in a long letter which was published but 
failed to achieve its object. Nor was the scheme a mere 
idea. Sir Frederick was a skilled draughtsman, and the 
Embankment design was drawn out with his own hands 
in a professional manner, as may be seen at Heywood, where 
the plans are preserved. But these excursions into town 
planning and his Parliamentary duties followed a long and 
not undistinguished military career which began with a 
commission in the 1st Foot Guards. During the Napoleonic 
wars he was a captain on the Staff of the Quartermaster 
General in Sicily, and was engaged in the ill-fated expedition 
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to Walcheren in 1809. <A short time in Cadiz in 1811 marked 
his only appearance in the Peninsular Campaign, and he was 
quickly recalled to be A.O.M.G. in the Kent command, and 
served as Storekeeper of the Ordnance when the Duke of 
Wellington was Prime Minister. During his parliamentary 
career he supported the Tory party, but followed Peel in 
the change to Free Trade. In 1832 he was rewarded for 
his services by being made a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, a distinction which was 
founded by the Prince Regent in 1815 to commemorate the 
establishment of Hanover as a kingdom. It was not con- 
ferred after the death of William IV. The last holder of 
the K.C.H. was Sir Woodbine Parish, who died in 1881, 
but a Grand Cross Knight survived until the war in the 
person of the Duke of Cumberland, whose son married 
the ex-Kaiser’s only daughter and would be, but for 
the German habit of abdication, the reigning Duke of 
Brunswick. 

The jewel of the Order, with the White Horse of Hanover, 
is an attractive relic in many an English collection of ancestral 
trinkets. . The chief survival of the White Horse, however, 
is in the badge of the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment, which was 
conferred upon it by George I when he came to the throne 
and confirmed the Regiment’s royal title. This Hanoverian 
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connection has not hindered the Liverpools from dealing 
faithfully with Hanoverian troops on many a stricken field 
during the last four and a half years, to their everlasting 
vlory. 

“When Sir Frederick Trench died unmarried in 1859 this 
branch of the Trenches became extinct in the male line and 
the estate passed eventually to his nephew, Sir William 
Compton Domvile, third’ baronet, whose father, the first 
baronet, had married Frederick Trench’s daughter Helena. 
Lady Poé is Sir William’s daughter. The pictures at 
Heywood recall many interesting phases of Irish life with 
which the successive owners of Heywood have been asso- 
ciated. Michael Cox, Archbishop of Cashel, of whom we 
wrote in our recent account of Castletown, Carrick-on-Suir, 
looks down on the visitor with James Barry, first Lord 
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Santry, glorious in his robes as Lord Chief Justice. This 
eminent lawyer's line died with Henry, the fourth Lord 
Santry, one of whose claims to fame was his membership 
of the Hell-Fire Club. The fine silver punchbowl, now 
illustrated, a London piece of. 1700, made by Anthony 
Nelme, is said to have been used by the club. The club 
did not. give itself the vigorous name by which the 
student of cighteenth century manners knows it. The 
literary and fashionable wits who formed a: society of 
dissipation, with its headquarters at Medmenham’ Abbey, 
called themselves the Monks of St. Francis. The convivi- 
alities and, if we may believe Charles Johnstone, the de- 
baucheries of the members became so notorious that they 
were lampooned under the title of the Hell-Fire Club. Francis 5.—WINDING 
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le Despenser was the chairman, and Bubb Doddington, Sir 
John Dashwood King, Sir William Stanhope, K.C., Charles 
Churchill and John Wilkes were members, as well as Henry 
Barry, to whom the silver bowl belonged. Johnstone, who 
wrote a laborious satire called “‘ Chrysal, or the Adventures 
of a Guinea,’ gives a highly coloured account of a meeting 
of the club at which a new member was admitted with a 
number of blasphemous rites paredied from the worship 
of the church. At this solemnity a participant who had 
not been accorded full rights as a member revenged himself 
on the successful candidate by releasing a baboon as they 
sat at their deep potations. This interlude was taken by 
the revellers to be a personal manifestation of the devil 
himself, whom they had bidden to appear, and caused extreme 
confusion until the trick was discovered. Ard it did more. 
Some of the honest gentlemen were so discomposed_ in 
their dreary amusements by the apparition, that they fled 
helter-skelter 
from the place, 
and so ill pleased 
that they did 
not return then 
or thereafter. In 
this fashion the 
club came to an 
end. 

This incident 
is said to have 
been staged not 
at Medmenham 
Abbey, but in 
the underground 
cavern near West 
Wycombe Manor 
House, the home 
of Sir John 
Dashwood King, 
one of the 
members. From 
Johnstone’s ac- 
count of the 
proceedings, 
which were 
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doubtless grossly exaggerated if not wholly invented, it 
would seem that these wits took a vast deal of rather 
sordid trouble to prove that they were, in fact, wits and stout 
fellows, and the only redeeming feature of a rather wearisome 
club seems to have been the good taste in silver bowls which 
must be accorded to them, if the example shown in Fig. 7 was 
once their property or used by them. 

Among the many canvases which claim attention apart 
from their associations is a Sir Joshua portrait of John Musters 
of Colwick, and many of the French school which mark Sir 
Hutcheson Poé’s discerning taste as a collector. 

Of the eighteenth century decorative work within the 
house the most important survival is the dining-room (lig. 6), 
which can only be called “* Adam” if we admit a very wide 
generic use of the word. It would be more reasonable to 
describe it as an Irish variant of Wyatt’s version of the pre 
vailing Adam taste. The projecting Minerva heads round the 

room are not 


unlike — features 
which are also 
seen in Adam’s 


and in Wyatt's 
work, but they 
are not original. 
The modern de- 


sire to conceal 
the means of 
lighting gives 


the heads a 
justification, for 


they hide — the 
electric bulbs. 
The marble 
mantelpiece 
(ig. 10) shows 
a certain con- 
fusion of motif 
which is charac- 
teristic of Irish 
work of the 


period, but must 
not, in fact, be 
"Cub" set down to an 


PUNCH BOWL. 
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Irish craftsman, for it was bought 
in- London by the present owner 
of Heywood. It is affected by 
various currents and shows the 
survival of earlier phases, for the 
figures in low relief recall Wyatt’s 
work, but the frieze, and particu- 
larly the cornice, are reminis-ent of 
Sir William Chambers. The _in- 
serted. plaques . are Wedgwood. 
The setting out of the wall panel- 
ling is lacking in the characteristic 
proportions employed by Adam, 
and the work was doubtless done 
by plasterers who had learnt the 
new modes and were familiar with 
the new detail, without having got 
in very close touch with the spirit 
of the master. 

In last week’s issue the garden 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens 
was described, so that no further 
reference is needed to the details 
of his work which are now illus- 
trated. But the employment of 
an English architect in Ireland gives 
food for thought, especially as it is 
in the line of tradition. The sister 
island has never produced an_ in- 
digenous architecture since the 
days of Celtic art and of its echoes 
in medieval times, mainly because 
of a continuously disturbed history. 
Yet that cannot be the _ only 
reason. Scotland was as turbulent, 
but contrived, nevertheless, to 
develop an architectural manner 
which was highly characteristic, 
although provincial almost to the 
point of being barbarous. The 
reason why a nation so endowed 
as the Irish with imagination and 


, wide abilities failed to produce 


anything distinctive’ except in the 


‘minor art of plasterwork may be 


that architecture never develops in 
a nation which’ is oppressed., Fine 
art is essentially an efflorescence 
of' freedom. . Without. a sense of 
freedom men do not turn their 
minds to a pursuit’ of. the beautiful. 
It is: not: that a peaceful atmos- 
phere is needed, ‘for ‘Italy of the 
Renaissance: was the scene of in- 
cessant conflict, yet: beauty. blos- 
somed on every hand; but no 
nation that believes itself ‘oppressed 
has any spirit for-constructive art, 
however freely it ‘may express its 
wrongs in literature and music. 
We must hope, therefore, that the 
present amazing renaissance in the 
material prosperity of Ireland, 
coupled with some form of political 
settlement at present unseen; may 
join in creating a soil in which 
the plastic arts may take root and 
flourish. But that .will only be 
possible if architectural education 
is put on a proper basis through- 
out the United . Kingdom. Not 
that we in England . have aught 
whereof we may boast. Save at 
Liverpool and London, the Univer- 
sities have given slight thought to 
any serious education of the archi- 
tect. Gratitude is also due to the 
Architectural Association for its 
services in this vital matter, but 
we still fall lamentably short of 
foreign countries, and especially 
of France and the United States. 
The outlook is, perhaps, worse now 
than before the war. Young men 
who were in the midst of their 
studies have been diverted from all 
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thoughts of their profession by four 
years of sterner employment. . It 
will be hard for them to play the 
pupil after a career in which many 
have played the master in the art 
of war with conspicuous success. 
In some ways the situation has 
elements of hopefulness, because 
the slate is clean and a fresh and 
more vigorous start can be made. 
To the Universities and to the 
Institutes of Architects in the three 
kingdoms war has sent a_ great KE 
opportunity to set their educational 
houses in order, and all who have 
the cause of architecture at heart 
will wait anxiously for a well-con- 
ceived policy. For Ireland especi- 
ally, where there is less of valid 
tradition than in Great... Britain, 
there is a chance to express her 
growing prosperity in a fresh and 
seemly architectural form. ' It is at 
least a field of human activity 
in which all political parties may 
join; for art has no frontiers, and 
if Ireland chooses an architecture 
‘for ourselves alone,’ none will 
complain, so long as the art is 
reasonable and valid in -its own 
right. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


FVGUAGDERES 


NATURE’S PINE 
PLANTING 


OT far from the southern 

shore of Lough Neagh in 

Ireland is a thriving planta- 

tion of self-sown Scotch fir 

which cost nothing in the 
way of formation, save the cutting of 
a few drains to carry off the -surplus 
water. The plantation in question is 
on the Churchill property, about thirty 
miles from Belfast, and as its forma- 
tion and growth have interested me 
greatly and are object-lessons of what 
might be done in similar cases else- 
where, the follcwing details may prove 
of interest. 

The ground, previous to becoming 
covered with the Scotch fir, was a 
dreary, treeless extent of bog land, 
from which the owner received no 
return except in the way of a few snipe and hares that were 
killed during the shooting season. Around the margin a few 
turves for fuel were cut by the tenants and labourers on the 
estate. The surface vegetation consisted principally of -heather, 
with patches of bog myrtle and cranberry and an occasional 
plant of the marsh andromeda, the smaller plants including 
the cotton grass, bog asphodel, with great patches of sphagnum 
thickly tenanted by the sundew. On the drier knolls and hillocks 
which occurred here and there over the surface, and rarely rising 
more than 1ft. above its general level, seedling Scotch, firs had 
appeared by natural reproduction, and for a few years ‘they 
looked green and happy, but as soon as the roots ‘dipped down- 
wards they received a sudden check by coming in contact with 
the cold moisture, and though they might survive and remain 
stationary, their life was a struggle to prolong existence. 

On cutting over several of these stunted, hidebound trees, 
which rarely exceeded 3ft. or 4ft. in height, in order to ascertain 
their probable age, from thirty-five to forty annual rings were 
counted in stems that were little more than tin. in diameter. On 
the drier banks, where fuel had been cut, seedlings also appeared, 
and this led to the belief that by draining the bog a crop’of young 
trees would probably appear, as about quarter of a mile distant 
were several clumps of old Scotch fir trees from which: the winged 
seeds in plenty were wafted across the adjoining ground, and 
which accounted for the self-sown trees above referred to. Forty 
years ago the bog was drained by cutting ditches about 18ft. 
apart, the sizes of these being 3ft. deep, 3ft. wide at the top, and 
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1}ft. at the bottom. The heather was cut and burned, and the 
ashes with the soil that had been removed from the drains spread 
evenly over the ground, thus previding a suitable bed for the 
seeds.as they were wafted across. from the old trees adjoining. 
Three years afterwards the results were quite surprising, as the 
ground, on one side at least, was thickly stocked by the seedling 
trees. Further away from the old plantation the results were not 
so good, and Nature was assisted by sowing 
to the acre. The rate of growth and quantity of timber produced 
by self-sown Scotch fir on peat bog as compared with that of 
trees on better soil and under more favourable conditions is 
about one-fourth less:in thirty years. After that period it was 
found that the bog had become much drier 
and altogether more suitable for the growth of the trees. The 
early manage ment of Scotch fir plantations on peat bog is a point 
of considerable importance, and in order to have the best and 
most permanent results the trees should, for the first twenty- 
five years at least, be allowed sufficient room-for branch spread, 
as the greater the quantity ‘of foliage the sooner will the bog 
become dry and compressed, and this is a point that should 
After that age the 
allowed to become crowded, when the 
gradually die off. 

The timber of the Scotch fir grown in bog is inferior to 
that produced on loam or gravel, the latter in particular, 
and is usually of a light buff colour with a coarse grain, and 
apt to warp in seasoning. It is much lighter for its bulk 


about 5lb. of seed 


and decomposed, 


receive special attention. trees may be 


lower branches will 
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than the redder-coloured, harder and more resinous timber 
grown on other soils, and by throwing down a log of the former 
on the hard ground the sound produced has a sharp, metallic 
ring, whereas bog-grown wood has a dull, soft thud. This is, 
however, a point of small importance in the reclaiming of these 
have periodically visited the plantation 
last time five 


boggy swamps. | 


ever since its formation, the years ago. 
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The bog is now quite dry to the tread, the ditches have 


ceased to flow, brambles and the blaeberry have taken 
possession of the surface soil, and the plantation as 
a whole, which is now nearly 5oft. high, is an_ interest- 
ing study of what can be brought about in a little 
over forty years by natural regeneration of the Scotch 
pine. A. D. WEBSTER. 
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MAKING FRUIT SPURS. 
“Once a fruit spur always a fruit spur.” 


most cases bear their fruits on 

side growths of stunted appearance. It is the ambition 

of many fruit growers to have their trees furnished 

witn these side growths, which are known as fruit spurs. 

The making of fruit spurs from ordinary side branches 

may be accomplished, or at least assisted, by pruning at this 
season. 

Every Branch a Cordon.—I et _us take for an example a 


PPLES and Pears in 


cordon tree, and then apply 
the same principle to trees in 
other forms A well trained 


cordon should be as_ straight 
as a gun rod and furnished from 


the bottom to the top with 
fruiting spurs. The training ot 
the cordon in its first two or 


three years is usually carried 
out in the nursery by skilled 
hands, and it should be the 
aim of the cultivator to con- 
tinue the work that has been 
so well started. Trees are often 
made or marred by pruning 
in the first three or four 
vears. If we examine an un- 
pruned cordon at the present 
time we shall see in some in- 
stances a thicket of growth, 
commonly known as_ breast 
arising from _ the 
branches. The leader should 
be shortened and nailed to the 
wall or other support, and the 
side growths, where crowded, 
should be thinned out by cut- 
ting them clean out to the 
base. Some of the side growths 
may be converted into fruit 
spurs by pruning back these 
one year old branches. The 
branches should be cut to a 
wood bud within three or tour 
inches of the main stem. Insert 
the knife behind the bud and 
cut towards and slightly above 
it. later on this bud will 
develop into a growth, which 
should be pruned in July. 
This is known as summer 
pruning, and the remaining 
growth will in all probability 
require further pruning next 
winter. By this means the side branches are converted into 
fruit spurs. There is an old axiom in fruit growing which runs : 

«Once a Fruit Spur always a Fruit Spur,’’ and it is 
generally understood that fruit spurs should never be pruned. 
So long as there is room for a fruit spur it should be left alone, but 
it sometimes happens—-more especially with Pear trees trained 
on the espalier system—that even the fruit spurs are overcrowded, 
and in such instances they should be removed by sawing them 
clean out to the base. 

Now it is the aim and object of many fruit growers to prune 
their bush, pyramid or trained trees in such a way that every 
branch resembles a cordon. The remark is often heard that an 
amateur cannot prune his own trees, and there is some truth 
in it, for often he is much too tender-hearted to cut his trees 
to anything like a sufficient extent. Neglect in this direction 
often leads to a thicket of growth and poor trvit, and when once 
a tree has reached this stage it may take years to bring it back 
to a fruitful condition. Another common error in spur pruning 
is that of cutting all branches alike to so many inches in length 
instead of cutting to a wood bud. 

Pruning Tools.— It would be impossible to emphasise 
too strongly the importance ot a really sharp, strong pruning 
knife. Apart from the inconvenience of a poor knife, a jagged 
cut is slow to heal, and the worst disease to which fruit trees 
are subject, viz., canker, can only enter by way of a wound 
when the inner tissue of the tree is left exposed to the air. For 
this reason it is advisable after severing large branches to cover 


wood, 


PYRUS TRAINED 





AGAINST A 


GARDEN 


the newly cut surfaces with white paint or tar. While the knife 
is unquestionably the best instrument for pruning, a good pair 
of secateurs has its advantages, and in the hands of an inex- 
perienced knifesman the work may proceed more easily and at 
a greater pace, and with less likelihood of causing injury either 
to the tree or the operator, but good secatecurs are necessary 
or the wood mav be badly pinched. 

Pruning on the Extension System.—-Because a tree bears 
fruit on spurs it does not follow that this is the only way 
in which iruit can be obtained. For instance, Apples and 
Gooseberries both respond to the spur system, but they also 
produce truit on one year old 
wood. In the case of the 
Apples Irish Peach, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Worcester Pearmain 
the fruits are to a great extent 
produced on the tips of the 
young shoots, and for this 
reason the young’ growths 
should be left unpruned. Need- 
less to say, these three varie- 
ties are not a success as trained 
trees ; they are better as stan- 
dards, half-standards or bush 
trees, and the branches need 
no pruning so long as they are 
not overcrowded. These three 
varieties are exceptions, for 
practically all other Apples 
fruit on spurs. At the same 
time, there are many Apples, 
both dessert and cooking varie- 
ties, that will fruit admirably 
on the tips of the branches, 
and this has given rise to two 
different systems of pruning 
standard and_ half - standard 
Apples, each advocated as 
best - by their respective 
champions, namely, the. spur 
system and the long shoot or 
extension system. The exten- 
sion system consists in thinning 
out superfluous growth and, of 
course, all central shoots, leav- 
ing only as many side shoots 
as will furnish the tree with 
fruitful wood without  over- 
crowding. These shoots, as 
well as the terminals, are 
left their entire length with- 
out any shortening whatever. 
This system applies more to 
the Apple than to other fruits, 
and we are inclined to agree 
Apple growers who declare it to 
trying both systems that the ex- 
finer fruit and better crops. It 
assume that Apple trees of more 
which are inclined to bear more 
treely at the ends of the branches would succeed better 
under the long shoot system, and this may throw some 
light on the failure of certain Apples as upright cordons, for are 
we not growing them upside down ? However, the spur system 
is certainly preferable, both in bush and pyramid form of tree, 
and especially for gardens of limited extent. Here branches 
should be so far apart that a man could pass his hat between 
without touching them. a Gee 


TRELLISED WALL. 
with some of the leading 
be their conviction after 
tension system produces 
seems only reasonable to 
or less pendent growth 


PYRUS MAULEI. 

The Japanese Quinces are already well known to us by the 
old Pyrus or Cydonia japonica, to which P. Maulei is closely 
related. From a garden point of view this species differs from 
the older one from its smaller leaves and closer habit of growth 
and from its fruiting much more freely. The fruits are a fair size 
and turn a brilliant yellow as they ripen. They are useful in 
the kitchen, for they make a delicious jelly. The illustration 
shows a Pyrus trained against the wall of a cottage, which is 
covered with a cement rough cast that does not allow nailing ; 
but a square of trellis was made of some spare pieces of split 
oak paling that not only answers well, but also has a good 
appearance. G. J. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and Wit, by Walter Jerrold. (Hodder 
fj and S.oughton.) 
OUGLAS JERROLD’S name is so_ thoroughly 


associated with Punch, his reputation is so clearly 

established as a wit and a conversationalist, that 

it must have made great demands on even the 

indomitable courage of Mr. Walter Jerrold to 
write a long book about his career as a dramatist. Many 
will be taken by surprise to find that a list of his plays occupies 
five pages. The average man probably remembers one and 
one only, ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan, or All in the Downs.” 
The rest are unplayable and forgotten by all but specialists. 
To say that is no reproach whatever to Douglas Jerrold, 
any more than it would be a reproach to Harry Fielding. 
The latter also composed play after play, which one reads 
now without discovering any but the slightest trace of the 
irony, humour and perfect knowledge of common humanity 
which was to make his novels immortal. A task to puzzle 
the most brilliant literary gift would be that of making 
interesting reading a long, analytical dissertation on extracts 
from the plays of Fielding Trying to do the same thing 
with Douglas Jerrold, Walter Jerrold has in a_ sense 
failed; that is to say, it is incredible that the most 
zealous reader will be sent by it to a study of the 
dramatic works of Douglas Jerrold. But, fortunately, there 
is another side to the book which abounds with human 
interest. Incidentally, Mr. Jerrold has given us a sketch of 
literary life during the first half of the nineteenth century 
which will be enjoyed by all who are able to compare that 
pericd with our own. Such a comparison is not one in which 
the present altogether overclouds the past. The circumstances 
in which literature was prcduced in the days of Douglas 
Jerrold differ immensely from those of to-day, when authorship 
is organised on a system unknown to our grandfathers. For 
example, the dramatic writer of to-day is now the best 
paid of all the slaves of the pen. A little incident shows how 
different it was in the forties of last century. At that time 
Benjamin Webster, to encourage English dramatic talent, 
offered five hundred pounds for the best comedy submitted 
to him before a certain date. Douglas Jerrold was then 
the author of sixty plays, and, according to his biographer, 
‘for his most successful piece, a piece that had established an 
unchallenged record,” he had received from the theatre but a 
tenth of that amount, which is worthy a place in the annals 
of authorship beside the five pounds which Milton received 
for ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Jerrold wrote to Charles Dickens: 

Of course you have flung Chuzzlewit to the winds, and are hard at 
work upon a comedy. Somebody—I forget his name—told me you were 
seen at the Haymarket door, with a wet newspaper in your hand, knocking 
frantically for Webster. Five hundred pounds for the best English comedy ! 
As I think of the sum, I look loftily around this apartment of full twelve by 
thirteen—glance with poetic frenzy on a lark’s turf that docs duty for a lawn 
—take a vigorous insp:ration of the double “ Bromptons ”’ that are nodding 
defyingly at me through the diamond panes—and think the cottage, land, 
pigsty, all ace mine, evoked from an ink-bottle, and labelled “ freehold,” by 
the call of Webster ! 


Dickens replied to this in a similar strain of banter : 

My dear Jerrold,—Yes, you have anticipated my _ occupation. 
Chuzzlewit be d d. High comedy and five hundred pounds are the only 
matters I can think of. I call it The One Thing Needful: or A Part is Better 
zhan the Whole. 





These were indeed days when, as the Edinburgh reviewers 
put it with cynical frankness, “‘ literature was nourished on 
a little oatmeal.’’ What would our dramatist say if for such 
a hit as that made with “ Black-Eyed Susan”’ he was paid 
only fifty pounds? From this point of view the present 
generation is very much superior to the past. In literature, 
as in other walks, the art has been successfully cultivated of 
“ringing in the dibs.”’ Still, if a lover of good conversation, 
‘“ Bozzy’” for preference, had his choice of a period in which 
he would like to listen, his preference might well be for 
that of Douglas Jerrold. These were the days when brilliant 
wits, none the less brilliant because their pockets were empty, 
gathered to jest at the sober world and its ways. Perhaps 
the most seductive picture in the book from this point of view 
is that in which Maginn figures as the principal character. 
Maginn had introduced himself to Douglas Jerrold in 
Baldwin’s ante-room in New Bridge Street. He came forward 
with great frankness, and Jerrold shrank back a little and 
returned his enquiries with an air of distant civility. ‘‘ Pooh, 
pooh!” says Maginn, ‘“‘my name is Maginn, and you are 
Jerrold, the author of Black-Eyed Susan,”’ and without more 


ado he proposed that they should sup together at the British 
in Cockspur Street that very evening, ‘ where,” he added, 
“you will meet with half-a-dozen jolly dogs of the press, 
who, I think, will please you.” Jerrold accepted the invitation 
and was rewarded with meeting a very agreeable party, among 
whom were Sir John Hamilton, Bob Hamilton, Sir John 
Sinclair, and one or two editors. They passed the whisky- 
toddy and bandied wit until a late hour in the morning. 
But just before separation Maginn went out and a few 
minutes afterwards his voice was heard altercating with 
Elemont, the Boniface of the place. Jerrold flew out to ask 
his new friend what was the matter, and Maginn with great 
sangfroid replied, ‘“‘ Oh, a mere trifle—this blackguard of a 
landlord has refused my note for the reckoning,’ to which 
the said landlord retaliated that Maginn owed him forty to 
fifty pounds already, of which he could not get a penny, and 
after matters had been explained so publicly he avowed there 
and then that he would not take his word nor his credit any 
longer. Jerrold, who was ever one with an open and generous 
hand, exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, well, let us have no words about 
it; it is not the first time a gentleman wanted cash. Will 
you take my word for your bill?” The landlord did so 
without hesitation, and the following has an inimitable touch of 
the Bohemianism of the time. ‘‘ Ah, then,” suggested Maginn, 
in awhisper to Elemont, ‘“‘ send in brandy and water all round 
and add it to the bill.” The little tale has a happy ending. 
Jerrold paid and Maginn refunded him the money—six years 
after. We do not say that this Bohemianism has already 
died out, but it only lingers. The present writer remembers 
not so very long ago watching a little company playing 
billiards in what used to be a favourite resort of literary men 
out at elbows, and nothing merrier could be conceived. At 
each stroke they chanted a wicked stave, the purport of which 
was that one or the other sanguinary individuals should pay 
for more drinks. A most abandoned scene another might 
have thought it, although more than one of the participants 
in it “ made good.” On the following day at lunch the scribe 
who indites this happened to be partaking of that meal in 
one of the most famous fashionable restaurants of the time, 
and at an adjacent table were two of the most popular and 
prosperous authors of the day with their womenkind, indulging 
in all the luxury the place could afford and looking as rich and 
respectable as City aldermen. But somehow the pleasanter 
memory has always been that of the merry ne’er-do-weels 
handling their cues and_ vilifying one another in a 
Gregorian chant. Perhaps it may be said that such men as 
Thackeray and Dickens represented this side, but it was not 
so. They might have made more money than others, but they 
did not lose sympathy with the world of Bohemia. At all 
events, the atmosphere in which they lived seems to have been 
highly conducive not only to gaiety on their part, but to the 
production of fine and enduring work. Nights when “ rare 
Ben Jonson”’ “ outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine,” 
could not have been so much better than those meetings at 
which the wit of Douglas Jerrold sparkled at its best, and 
was seconded a3 it often was by the loud guffaw of Thomas 
Carlyle, the irony of Thackeray or the geniality of Dickens. 
A Poem and Two Plays, by Jokn Masefield. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

IN A Poem and Two Plays Mr. Masefield keeps, beyond all question, his best 
for the last. Indeed, so great is the literary gap between the opening pocm, 
“ Rosas,” and the concluding play, ‘‘ The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight,”’ that it is 
difficult to bridge it except on the assumption that the author’s dramati: 
gift ripened very much in advance of his poetic powers. (The dates at which 
these two plays were written are given respectively as 1906 and 1905, and, 
although no date is furnished with the poem, it seems reasonable to attribute 
it to about the same period; for it reads like an early exercise in a poetic 
manner with which the author has since familiarised us.) At any rate, the 
poem does not once force us from a word to a feeling, or convince us that the 
writer’s own interest in it is more than coldly experimental. It is otherwise 
with the dramatic contents of the book. Here Mr. Masefield displays the gift 
of writing a play—even when it is a very short play—that possesses both 
plot, without which no play plays well, and character study, without which 
no play reads well. In ‘‘ The Locked Chest ” the plot may be more or less 
Icelandic, but the character of the weak, nagging husband whose weakness 
becomes downright cowardice and baseness at the touchstone of personal 
danger belongs to any time and any country ; and so does the character of the 
charming wife whose charm develops strength and a capacity for brilliant 
deception in face of the same danger. What a delightful thing, for instance, 
one caught oneself thinking, Ellen Terry would have made of the part of 
Vigdis, the wife. Perhaps that very thought, however, marks the difference 
between this play and “‘ The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight,” for here the play itselt 
is indeed the thing, and there is no time to think of anything else. Apart 
from the check, now and then, of that awkward and unnecessary device, 
a soliloquy, one is swept happily along a stream of vital emotion. The action 
of the play is compressed into half an hour ; ‘here is no ‘“‘ feminine interest,”’ 
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and the hero is only an old and beaten Irishman, who, having come alive 
through seven lost causes, knows the seventh for his last ; but the theme, 
admirably treated, is that duel, so perpetually entrancing to the heart of man 
between the hunter with everything on his side except brains and courage, 
and the hunted, escaping by sheer virtue of pluck and of cool, keen, practised 
wits. It is a gem of a little play—tragedy with a laugh flickering across it, 
comedy with a tear at its heart. 

Queer Beasts and Magics, by Mrs. Arthur H. D. Acland. (Sidgwick 

and Jackson). 

TO be honest, one cannot answer the question, ‘“‘ Do you think the tale has a 
good name?” which ends Mrs. Acland’s book, Queer Beasts and Magics 
with an enthusiastic affirmative. But there is little doubt that the story 
itself will please its young readers or hearers. It is a good adaptation of an 
idea perennially fascinating to the child mind—that of some spell which 
affects the size of people and animals; and it is worked out after a fashion 
equally satisfactory to children, for the spell, having reached its climax, 
diminishes in the same order, so that just enough and not too much of what 
is coming next may be guessed. But at the end of the book the author is 
guilty of really shocking evasion of her righteous obligations, for she dismisscs 
a number of the inconvenient details of her plot with an airy “ I don’t know.” 
Now, nobody who has ever read aloud to children will suppose that they will 
let this pass; for a child will accept the most fantastic of explanations, but 
will not aceept none at all. So what the evasion amounts to is that the 
luckless reader-aloud will ve forced to improvise explanations on the spot— 
which is hardly fair. The little tale, in the manner of its telling, does not 
escape a slight flavour of adult self-consciousncss—but then contemporary 
writers who can approach the child mind from within rather than from without 
are easily counted on the fingers of one hand. 


The Statue in the Wood, by Richard Pryce. (Collins.) 

IT is a very difficult and delicate task that Mr. Richard Pryce sets himself 
in The Statue in the Wood, but those discriminating readers of novels who 
know and look out for his work will not need to be assured that it is a pleasure 
to follow his handling of it, for some such intimate and subtle psychological 
interest is what gives Mr. Pryce his fullest scope. In this case his subject 
is the emotional development of awoman who has lived to the age of thirty, 
married and become a widow, without having her heart awakened. And it 
is a statue in a wood—the beautiful marble figure of a youth—that changes 
the course of her life. Such an incident alone would throw many writers, 
but Mr. Pryce is easily equal to it—as well he may be, seeing that he has 
prepared for himself later on a gate much harder to negotiate. Looking back 
on this gate, it is, frankly, difficult to admit that Mr. Pryce quite cleared it ; 
yet it is only fair to say, also, that at the time he seemed to. By means of 
a cunningly gradual and persuasive pen he does induce us, as we read, to 
believe both in the inherent fineness of his heroine and in the essential decency 
of his hero—no mean achievement, as anyone may test who will try to put 
into a few words what Mr. Pryce cannily allows himself three hundred and five 
pages to unfold. However, apart from the credibility or otherwise of this 
pivotal incident, there is much to enjoy in the book, and outstandingly the 
author’s portrayal of a friendship between two women, both young, both 
good-looking, both marriageable. This friendship runs like a strong cord 
through the whole book, and is a real feat of imaginative understanding, 
for it is drawn neither with sugary sentimentality nor with cynicism, but 
with a healthy, human naturalness. The author has been observant enough 
to discover that a woman of average parts and ordinary worldly wisdom 
sometimes feels (and is ennobled in feeling) a protective affection that is 
almost maternal for another woman whom she recognises as being of that 
finer spiritual texture which is liable to be cruelly torn in encounters with 
the wind and weather of life. The story is laid in the ’seventies, a period 
to which Mr. Pryce inclines, and a period grateful to the nerves of our 
storm-racked generation, as representing something of the dreamlike peace 


of remotcst ages. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


REVIEWS AND ‘‘ RECONSTRUCTION.” 


HE holidays have, of course, somewhat restricted the flow of 

business during the last week or two, but, all the same, a good deal of 

useful work has been done and the general tone remains very cheerful. 

One of the best ‘ reviews of the yeat” recently issued by any indi- 

vidual firm is that by Messrs. Barber and Son of Wellington. The 
Shropshire agents announce in so many words that their “ sales by auction 
and private treaty of large estates, agricultural land, residences and other 
property during 1918 amounted to £463,676.” Perhaps the credit for 
originating a report on these brief and effective lincs must be in part attributed 
to Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who have never made any secret of the 
realisations either in Hanover Square or at the local auctions conducted 
by them. 

The collection and tabulation of particulars relating to transactions 
in real estate has for some years been carried on by the private body known 
as the Estate Exchange, and an annual statement, substantially on the lines 
of that which was published in these columns a week ago, has been circu- 
lated. There is, however, in the statement only one set of figures with any 
pretensions to exactitude, that covering the business done at the Mart, and 
the total under that head includes in one lump sum everything that has passed 
under the hammer, whether real estate or stocks and shares—of which some 
still find their way to auction, chiefly of the class for which no quotation can be 
obtained on the Stock Exchange. In the return recently published the sales 


at the Mart were given as having amounted to £2,299,376; those effected 


by private negotiation as having been £1,935,208 ; and those under a rather 
vague classification, “* London and the Country,” which, for practical purposes, 
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means Hanover Square and certain suburban salerooms, with such country 
results as may happen to be noticed, as having amounted to a total of 
£7,148,014. 

Many properties, however, change hands of which no public announce- 
ment isever made. Of the transactions included under the heading ‘“‘ London 
and the Country ”’ by far the greater part fall to the credit of Hanover Square, 
as will be seen from Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s addendum to the 
tables in question, to the effect that the firm’s sales during the year 1918 were 
as follows: ‘‘ Landed property, £5,523,007; area sold, 454,972 acres. 
It should, however, be mentioned that the area includes 237,625 acres in 
Scotland belonging to the Duke of Sutherland.” They add that ‘“ upon 
analysing our results during the year we find that approximately agricul- 
tural land has increased in selling value on an average about 20 per cent., 
although in certain counties sales have shown but little increase in value, 
and in other districts, especially the better land, has increased more than 
20 per cent.” 

There is general agreement in most of the annual reports that the demand 
for residential properties has been especially keen in the Southern and Western 
Counties. Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker add the opinion, as to farms, that 
‘‘ with the cessation of hostilities the demand has become even keener, and we 
should say that prices rule higher now than they are likely to do in even the 
near future, so that it behoves vend rs desirous of realising in the best market 
to do so now while values are so well maintained. To our minds, if we are 
spared hostile legislation, the immediate future of the Estate Market should 
be very good indeed: all signs, at any rate, point to this.” 

Referring to country residential properties, Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
say that ‘‘ prices are decidedly on the up-grade. Business has been most 
active during the latter part of the year, and during the past few weeks we 
have disposed of a large number of properties. What may be regarded as 
a sign of the times is the number of properties which have been disposed 
of together with the interior furnishings, a transaction which was compara- 
tively rare in pre-war days. There has been a gratifying increase in the 
demand for the better class of suburban house, especially where the sur- 
roundings are at all rural, as at Wimbledon, where there is always a demaad 
for the better houses on the high ground near the Common. Town houses 
of moderate size have been disposed of in large numbers, and in cases where 
they have been modernised prices have been normal. As in previous years, 
the country house type of place, such as is found in some parts of Kensington, 
is greatly in demand, and houses on and around Hampstead Heath are difficult 
to procure.” 

The very interesting old Jacobean house, The Manor, Upton, Andover, 
with 125 acres, and Ruffield, a freehold at Weeke, near Winchester, have 
been privately sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. Holmwood, Shiplake, 
near Henley-on-Thames, a large residence, reputed to have been sold by 
Lord Stanley to Lady Jane Swinburne, at one time the home of the poet, 
has been sold with about 85 acres by Messrs. Nicholas, who have also sold 
Upper Bowden Farm, a picturesque old house and 40 acres, at Pangbourne. 
It is understood that the new owner of Castle Menzies, Perthshire, which 
was recently sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for £69,000, is Mr. 
Francis Willey, head of the firm of F. Willey and Co., wool staplers of 
Bradford. 

The auction of the Hassop estate, Bakewell, by Mr. Herbert H. Robertson 
(Messrs. Hampton and Sons) resulted in the disposal of 104 of the 109 lots 
for a total of over £74,000. The property had not chanzed hands by purchase 
for at least three centuries, and part of it has now been acquired by a descen- 
dant of the original owner. The mansion and park, formerly belonging to 
the Earls of Newburgh, were sold before the auction. The remaining portion 
of the estate has been privately purchased by Mr. Terah Hooley. In all the 
purchase money exceeds £100,000. Messrs. Collins and Collins have sold 
outlying portions of the Whaddon Hall estate, Bucks, for approximately 
£30,000, 

Mrs. F. D. Harford has decided to dispose of another portion of the 
Holme Hall estate, and 600 acres will be offered at York on January 23rd 
by Messrs. English and Sons. The first sale, on November 28th, produced 
altogether £33,600 for 1,244 acres. Forthcoming sales of outlyiag portions 
of estates include a large area of Breamore, in the Avon Valley and New 
Forest, belonging to Sir Hamilton Hulse. Messrs. Woolley and Wallis will 
offer it in March next. About 3,000 acres of the Llangattock estate, Mon- 
mouthshire, are to be sold by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. by order of 
Lady Shelley-Rolls. The firm’s sale of the Wilderness estate, Herefordshire, 
recently, realised nearly £42,500. At Doncaster, at the end of this month, 
Mr. Joseph Stower is to submit 1,790 acres on behalf of Lord Cathcart. On 
Saturday next, at Newport, Messrs. Francis Pittis and Sons are selling some 
1,200 acres of the late Mr. E. Granville Ward’s estate. 

Although the subject is a very technical one, the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion’s second Report on “‘ the acquisition and valuation of land for public 
purposes,” as well as the earlier Report thereon, are worth perusal, for they 
touch the interests of property owners at many points. Perhaps the most 
sweeping recommendation is that, instead of ‘‘ value to the owner,” the 
basis of compensation for property taken under compulsory powers should 
in future be ‘the market value as between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller.” This would, apparently, deprive an owner of anything solely attribu- 
table to the “ special adaptability ” of his property for a purpose to which it 
could be applied only under statutory powers. For example, the owner of 
practically worthless land in inaccessible mountainous districts would no 
longer be able to urge the probability that at some period powers might be 
obtained for the utilisation of. the land for water supply purposes. He 
would have to accept such a sum as he could get from ‘‘a willing buyer,” 
presumably at the moment. This would seem likely to make an end of a 
whole series of possibilities which were first discovered over thirty years ago 
in the leading case of the Countess Ossalinski v. The Corporation of Manchester 
which wanted some land for a water supply scheme. Expert witnesses 
will, however, still have scope for the play of their fertile imaginations, 
inasmuch as the Committee recommends that an owner should be entitled 
to payment for ‘‘ consequential injury ’ or any actual loss to him involved 
in the taking away of his property. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POSITION OF MOTOR TRACTORS TO-DAY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,— Your article on the above matter is one that should be in the hands of 
every farmer in the United Kingdom,as it makes clear in a simple form the great 
advantages and also the limitation of power farming; but there is a point not 
touched on, and that is, although it is true on most lands a tractor is best put 
away for the winter from the end of September, the best use of the tractor and 
the elimination of the need for so many horses is arrived at by altering the 
system and time of cultivation. Experience has shown me here that the most 
advantageous way to farm is that all land on which I am going to sow winter 
corn should be ploughed up in July or August and seeded down towards the 
latter end of August or the very first few days of September. This procedure 
has two advantages. First, it enables the tractor in normal seasons to 
work when the land is hard and dry and the weather hot, and under such con- 
ditions horse ploughing and cultivating is too hard for the horse and altogether 
too slow, whereas the tractor simply revels in the long days and the dry 
weather. Then another great advantage is gained in this early sowing for 
winter corn : long before the normal wet weather sets in the plant is exceedingly 
strong and grows well away, much less seed is required, andif the plant gets 
dangerously strong, run some sheep over it early, and then it soon begins 
to tiller and thicken in an amazing way. What in fact really takes place is 
that when the little rootlets begin to leave the 
pea, there is still warm weather and warm soil 
to encourage rap-d growth, and the whole plant 
is fairly established before the wet, cold 
weather sets in. This early sowing generally 
also means an earlier harvest, so that some- 
times there is an opportunity to get another 
early crop of corn in if you want to follow 
the straw crop with another; but of course 
the best procedure is as far as possible to 
grow your winter corn after broken up pasture, 
either permanent or temporary. The savings 
are: (1) Greatly reduced cost of ploughing 
and cultivating, (2) saving of from one-third 
to one-half in the amount of seed required, 
(3) an earlier harvest, with the result of 
longer days and better drying days as a rule 
to get the harvest fit for carrying, and then, 
if all this has gone through successfully, still 
fine, dry weather to get on with more culti- 
vation if desired to seed down these particular 
fields that autumn. This, as a rule, means 
that instead of growing winter corn after 
roots, one merely has the root ground only 
to plough up and leave lying during the 
winter ready for spring corn. On these lines 
the tractor has enormous advantages in the 
way of reducing the number of horses that 
need be kept, and also spreading the plough- 
ing and cultivating work over more weeks of 
the year. The advice given by the writer of 
your article to keep the horses the farm has 
got and accelerate the work on the farm 
with the tractor is good and sound advice for 
the present ; but when farmers have learnt 
the many advantages of the tractor and learnt 
how to manage it they will alter their time 
of cultivation and harvest, and so arrange 
things that they can use the tractor for nearly 
all their work instead of as supplementary to 
the horses. Until people really use tractors 
as they should be used on the heavy lands to 
cultivate and work the land in a way impos- 
sible with horses, and then note the greatly On his reiurn 
increased crops that result, the tractor will 
not get all the praise that it deserves. In my opinion the tractor will enable 
heavy clay land to be farmed under arable cultivation at a profit that could 
with horses only result, except in a very exceptional year, in a heavy loss to 
the farmer cultivating such land. Everyone using tractors must be prepared 
to think and apply the advantages of the tractor to their particular farm 
under conditions that get the best out of it, and not merely treat it as a 
mechanical horse to be worked under the same conditions in the same time of 
vear as it is normal to work the horses.—S. F. EDGE. 


PRINCE 


COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
[To THE Ep1ToR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I should like to offer two small criticisms on the design of the cottages 
illustrated on page 600 of your issue for December 28th. The first is the 
omission of an exterior doorway to the coalshed. With the design illustrated 
all the coal would have to be bagged up and man-handled through the short 
passage, thus entailing quite unnecessary expense, labour and dirt. I speak 
feelingly, as the house I am occupying is handicapped in the same stupid 
fashion. A coalshed should always be so placed that a cart can be driven 
right up to it and the coal shot into the open doorway. My second criticism 
is the want of built-in cupboards. There is apparently only one in each 
cottage. In small houses where floor space is so scant, would it not be a good 
plan to fix a r2in. shelf running all round some of the rooms above the level 
of the doors and closing in the space between it and the ceiling with cupboard 
doors? Such cupboards would be well out of the way and not necessarily 
ungainly. It seems a great pity that architects cannot be got to understand 





KROPOTKIN. 


lo 


that a house is intended to be lived in, and not merely admired from the 
outside ; they spread themselves freely on designing a pleasing elevation, 
but are supremely indifferent to the details that distinguish a work-making 
from a work-saving house, from the housewife’s point of view. — If standardised 
cottages are going to be built in large numbers the approved designs for each 
district should be freely exposed, say, in shop-windows—not hidden away in 
some Town Council office—and the public should be asked to send in thei 
criticisms. After all, it is the people who have to occupy them who should 
know best what their requirements are.—S. T. C 


AN IMPRESSION OF PRINCE KROPOTKIN 
[To THE Epiror oF * CountRY LIF} 

Str,—The last that has been heard of Prince Kropotkin is that the Bol 
shevists have added to their crimes against humanity and civilisation by the 
arrest and imprisonment of that veteran champion of liberty It is needless ti 
recapitulate here the contributions of the author of ‘* Mutual Aid”? to the 
progress of the world’s thought, nor the opinions which led to his life of forty 
years as a political exile in Western Europe ; but the present outrage brings 
back vividly a certain day in June, 1917, when the writer witnessed his return 
to his native land. At Torneo, on the Swedish-Finnish frontier, we first 
noticed a venerable figure chatting quietly with some idle soldiers on the 

railway platform. Another and = anothet 
joined the group until a crowd collected, and 
the word ran round the station: * Kropotki 
has come home.’ More and more pressed 
round him to hear the reiterated declaration 
in his quavering voice: ‘ We must have 
peace, but, friends, unless it is peace with 
victory, our brothers will have dicd = in 


vain.”” And the * Tovarishch” (Comrade) 
soldiers, swayed by a word, all nodded 
enthusiastically—  Yes—Yes,”” and cheered 
him to the echo. From Torneo, with the 


departure of the train, the news flew ahead 
by telegraph, and all along the line crowds 
gathered at each station, besieging the 
carriage and clamouring for the aged 
prophet of liberty tospeak tothem. In spit 
of his seventy-five years and his weakness 
—he had only recently undergone a 
severe internal operation—he came out 
to them again and again with the sam 
mcssage: ‘We must have peace, but unlcss 
we win this war there can be no peace 

The honour « 


f Russia . . the lives of 
those who have been killed command us t 
achieve victory, and then we shall hav 
peace.” The people all shouted assent, and 
hurrahed for Russia and war, and Kropotkin 
and liberty, while the bands beat thi 
** Marseillaise ? and red banners. streamed 
over the crowd. Popular enthusiasm ros¢ 
like a blown flame—and the train had 
scarcely left the station before it was 
quenched as if it had never been. The 
return of the exile was ‘‘ roses, roses all the 
way,” but that noisy triumph was as short 

lived as arose. At Viborg three thousand 
soldiers paraded in the station, and the train 
was delayed until he had reviewed them t« 
the thunders of the ‘ Marseillaise’’ and 
plaudits that drowned the drums. The heart 
of any man—of any patriot—must have been 
stirred by such an ovation, empty though 
Russia in 1917. all the onlookers knew it to be. One of his 
family watched him with tears in her eyes 
as she murmured to the writer: ‘‘ He insisted on returning—he thinks it 
is his duty to his people, but I know that he is going to his death 
He will never leave Petrograd alive.”” The train reached Petrograd, that 
city of misery and destruction, at midnight. The platform seethed with 
contending factions—cheers and hisses filled the air—banners were raised and 
torn down amid shouts for peace and war and the pitiful parrot-cry fo 
liberty. As Kropotkin stepped from the train his supporters and opponents 
surged round him. There was a scuffle, yells and curses, the thud of blows, 
and the last we saw of the Prince he was borne along helplessly like a leat 
in a torrent, hustled alike by friends and foes, and vainly preaching of peace 
and brotherly love to ears deafened by licence and ignorance. He has been 
a confessor for liberty against tyranny for forty years. Will he now receive 
martyrdom under a tyranny even more cruel, at the hands of those for whom 
he suffered and pleaded all his life? Truly Kropotkin may say with 
Browning’s “‘ Patriot”: 

‘Th u, paid by the World, what dost thou owe 
Me? God might have questioned : but now instead 
*Tis God shall requite! I am safer so.” 
—Mavup D. HAVILAND. 


{Rumours of the death of Prince Kropotkin in the hands of his enemies 
add to the pathetic interest of our correspondent’s letter. At the same time 
comes a report equally well authenticated, that the “ Prince is at Kharkoo 
and not under arrest. He was watched for about three weeks, but has never 
been confined in the Fortress of SS. Peter and Paul.’’ It is impossible at 
present to vouch for the accuracy of Russian news.—Ep. 
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MISUSE OF PLATE GLASS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In the issue of Country Lire for December 7th, 1918, you illustrated 
the fine oriel window at St. Osyth’s Priory built by Abbot John Vyntoner. 
The illustrations show the heraldic carving and masonry very clearly and 
completely, and they also demonstrate the hideous misuse of modern plate 
glass, which throws the whole design out of scale. The mullions in consequence 
appear too large, the openings made by them too big and out of proportion 
with the masonry and carving on the reveals and soffit of the window recess. 
The worthy Abbot would be distressed could he now see his fine window 
spoilt by the omission of its lead glazing. From outside the plate glass 
gives the house the appearance of a building gutted by fire and abandoned. 
This is but one instance among thousands of others in which buildings old 
and new have been spoilt by this monstrous use of plate glass. The house 
in which I live suffers from the same defect. The estate agents insisted on 
the old sash barred windows being substituted by new windows of single 
sheets of plate glass, and the only way to correct the feeling of discomfort they 
produced was to have sham bars added to the inside of the windows.—L. A. T. 


COLOURS OF GERANIUMS. 
To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—in your Christmas Number an enquiry appeared from “ Flora”? with 
respect to the colours of geraniums. If your correspondent is proposing to 
try experiments in producing new or unusual varieties, may I point out that 
there are two factors in cross-breeding which are not as well attended to by 
horticulturists as they ought to be? You mentioned in your reply that the 
so-called yellow flowers of the zonal pelargoniums are in all cases of an orange 
or buff tint, more or less. We do not sufficiently recognise that most flowers 
in which such tints appear owe them to having an orange ground instead of 
a vellow one upon which the epidermal coloration is superposed. There is 
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an essential difference between the two grounds, and it can be detected even 
in such highly coloured flowers as salpiglossis. To cross-breed a coloured 
variety with a yellow ground, with one which has an orange ground, does 
not lead to the best results. The second point is that we do not realise 
what a powerful influence sunlight has in bringing out latent colour in a 
flower. In the Proceedings of the Herts Natural. History Society for 1917 
an account appeared of a series of experiments made in a Herts garden with 
the common nasturtium (Tropzolum), a near relation of the pelargonium, in 
which great changes of colour were obtained by a system of selective screening. 
Direct sun was only allowed to fall upon the plants at selected intervals of 
daylight, while at other times they got all the diffused light that was available. 
In this way a new mauve variety was obtained and fixed. Several well 
known sports, such as proliferation and spur-peloria, also appeared. It was 
pointed out that to get a pure yellow variety, irrespective of any artificial 
cross-breeding, the plant must get the maximum of full sun in the early 
morning and late evening, with a little at noon, but none at other times. 
—HomeE CLose. 





IN BLOOM ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—It may be of interest to record that on Christmas Day I picked over 
thirty blooms of buttercups in one small field and saw quite a thousand 
primroses in a wood. I have also got over seventy primroses in bloom at 
present in my garden, and five or six violets. In addition the following flowers 
are in bloom: jasmine, winter heliotrope, wallflower, pansy, stock, daisy, 
roses, marigolds, white arab's, snapdragons, ivy, barberry. Other blooms 
noticed during the Chr’stmas walk were: groundsel, bugle, scarlet pimpernel, 
dog’s mercury, herb Rebert, veronica, holly, spurge laurel,small spurge, scentless 
mayweed, red nettles, white nettles, thistles, avens, periwinkle, gorse, barren 
cinqvefoil, wild strawberry, blackberry, chickweed, da‘sy, pink campion, 
dandelion, shepherd’s purse, fumitory and ragwort.—H. EsseNHIGH-CORKE. 





TURF, STUD 


N the first day of the year there was 1ecorded what 
is probably the finest steeplechasing performance 
in the history of National Hunt sport in this 
country. A chestnut horse named Waterbed — I 
think he is now a seven year old—won the Victory 

Steeplechase at Manchester with 12st. 4lb. on his back. I 
daresay many a good ’chaser within recent years would 
have won the race under the same weight, say, Jerry M. 
or Cackler, but then they were performers of very special note. 
They had been tried out time and again, which was why, of 
course, they would have had to carry 12st. 4lb. Now, in the case 
of Waterbed he had never before started for a steeplechase ; 
he was a novice in every sense where there was a necessity to 
jump over water or a gaping open ditch in front of a fence. 
How, then, did a novice come to have over 12st. to carry in a 
handicap? The answer is that the handicapper must have 
assumed that the horse was as good over fences as he was known 
to be over hurdles. I suppose the handicapper was entitled to 
the assumption until it was upset by demonstration. 

Well, we have this horse transformed from one réle into 
another without having to undergo any sort of apprenticeship 
or novitiate. He may well be the best steeplechaser we have had 
since Jerry M., though I will not go so far until such time as he 
has done something notable over a longer course, when rivals 
are fitter than they could have been last week, until, indeed, 
he has won a Grand National, which I hope may be his owner’s 
objective. But, allowing for all this, Waterked’s success in 
the Victory Steeplechase, when, at the first time of trying, he 
gave 15lb. and a neck beating to a smart horse like Pollen, will 
for a very long time impress all who saw ard read of it. One 
does not forget that he was a champion hurdler last vear, so that 
he is physically moulded and has the necessary jumper’s tem- 
perament. It is usually the custom to introduce a smart hurdler 
to fences by very easy stages—a venture or two in a maiden 
steeplechase for which all the runners are moderate or ‘‘ green 
‘uns’? with more to learn, and irom such events pass on to the 
handicaps, starting low in the weights and progressing according 
to his prowess. Balscadden, of whom Waterbed reminds me a 
good deal, though the former was far the better performer on the 
flat, Bernstein, Pollen, and Vermouth—to name instances of 
quite recent times—were hurdlers of renown that by no manner 
of means made such a brilliant débuf into steeplechasing as last 
week’s winner did. 

Mention of their names suggests the thought that ‘* National ”’ 
winners of the Aintree description are not evolved out of great 
hurdlers. Hurdlers which take naturally to steeplechasing, as 
in the cases of those just mentioned, can win steeplechases every- 
where except the big affairs at Aintree. Their fine speed and 
particularly ‘ast jumping may not be adapted to the big fences 
and the four and a half miles which represent the Grand National. 
However, Waterbed is a rare sort, and fills the eye of the hunting 
man who thinks there is nothing to compare with a “‘ blood ’un ”’ 
for a fast fifty minutes across Leicestershire. He stands a good 
17h. on the best of limbs, with a great reaching forehand and 
liberty written over every curve of outline, and it would be just 
as absurd at this stage to say that he will never win a ‘“‘ National ”’ 
at Aintree as it would be to say that he is certain to do so, and 
at the first time of asking too ! 

I used to think that no people could be so bigoted or narrow 
in their outlook as teetotalers and anti-gamblers. They would 


AND STABLE 


never cease from annoying and nagging at their neighbours 
who were just as righteous and honourable—probably a good deal 
more so—but who took pleasure in drinking an occasional glass 
of wine or wagering a sovereign on a horse race. But I am not 
at all sure that people interested in horses, either as critics, 
breeders or users for pleasure or industry, are not just as bigoted 
and impatient of the views and ideas of others. A man who may 
be your friend tells you he does not agree with your opinion of a 
horse. You are really dreadfully offended’and make up your 
mind that he is not only a bad judge, but that you will give 
him a wide berth. Is it not the same with all horse subjects 
which happen to be interesting us all at this moment ? 

The Army is selling off surplus horses, and those in authority 
are earnestly endeavouring to hold the scales evenly as between 
the breeder and the user and are trying to replace what they 
had to take away. Immediately there are plenty of people 
who write articles and letters to the papers to say the Army 
folk are fools and are ruining the whole of the horse-breeding 
industry. Those arranging the sales try to get the best possible 
return for the taxpayers by securing as much publicity and, 
therefore, the best prices. They are at once accused of doing 
something irregular and with booming worthless horses. What 
they ought to have done, of course, was to have cried “‘ stinking 
fish.”’ 

They are also alleged to be bringing back tens of thousands 
of horses irrespective of their adaptability and merits from our 
breeders’ point of view and merely because they happen to be 
under twelve years of age. The Army is countenancing this 
because there is no one in authority who knows! Only the horse 
bigots know! The Army does not possess well known cavalry 
men and Remount officers, who have spent long lives in constant 
association with horses, to pick out the horses to return to 
IEngland. Oh dear no! ‘Only British-bred horses should be 
repatriated,’’ savs another bunch of letter-writing critics. 

How should we have fared in this mighty war had we only 
had British-bred horses to rely on for our supplies ? Our Armies 
would have been immobile and we should have been swept into 
the sea. Really, such rubbish in print makes one tired, and the 
narrow-mindedness of the teetotaler and the anti-gambler are as 
nothing to it. Then our humanitarian friends, who are roused to 
something approaching hysteria on the mildest provocation, 
rage and petition against tiie notion that we should sell some of 
our big stocks of animals to the French and Belgians and to the 
peoples in Palestine and Egypt. Again one despairs of sane 
thought ever being brought to bear on these matters since, the 
humanitarians, like the other critics, seem to delight in sentencing 
the authorities as knaves and fools and trying them afterwards. 
General Allenby pleaded that agriculturists in the East, who have 
had their lands overrun and laid bare by the rapacious Turk, 
should have the chance to buy those animals which could not be 
shipped home, and which it would have been a wicked shame to 
destroy. When he was winning battles the General was a hero 
indeed, but the so-called humanitarian soon forgets. So also with 
the French and the Belgians. We insult them by suggesting 
they are cruel to horses, and those who say these untrue things 
would deprive our Government of assisting these poor people 
with the animals necessary to reconstruct their scourged lands 
and towns. Let the agitators on paper go and see those places, 
and then they will pity and want to help, not to withhold and 
offend. PHILLIPPOs. 

















